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en MARCHING FIRE— and follow 
me!” Shouting this command, Lieutenant Carl 
Dodd struck out in advance of his platoon to lead 
the assault on Hill 256, near Subuk, Korea. Dur- 
ing the fierce in-fighting that followed, he con- 
stantly inspired his men by his personal disregard 
of death. Once, alone, he wiped out a machine gun 
nest; another time, a mortar. After two furious 
days, Dodd’s outnumbered, but spirited, force had 
won the vital hill. 


“You were helping, too,” says Lieutenant Dodd, 
“You and the millions of other citizens who have 


bought U.S. Defense Bonds. For your Bonds, 
which keep America strong, were behind the pro- |; . | | on { 

: N ‘ 
ductive power that gave us the weapons we used, LI S ile { | ( hha | it 


“T hope you'll go on buying Bonds—always, 1 
Because your Bonds—and our bayonets——-make ( ar | | | odd 


an unbeatable combination for keeping safe the 


land that we all love!” , 
< * * Medal ol Honor 


r om | 
Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series FE Bonds bought oT ab 1 
after May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, compounded v\ 
semiannually! Interest now starts after 6 months and is Bh Za 


higher in the early years. 2) A// maturing E Bonds auto 
matically go on earning after maturity and at the new 
higher interest! Today, start investing in’ better-paying ° 
United States Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll 


Savings Plan where you work! 


Peace is for the strong! hor peace and prosperity save with U, S. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this 
publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the 


Magazine Publishers of America, 





Albania Twice Removed 

I read your August issue featuring 
Yugoslavia with avid interest, but re- 
gretfully found no mention in Lawrence 
Durrell’s article on Yugoslavia nation- 


Kossovo 


million of 


alities of the Albanians of 


Metohija who-—almost a 
them—-are equal to the population of 
Albania proper. 

The Kossovo-Metohija area, “Kos- 
met.” has been a point of contention 
for many years, and cannot be solved 


by a fictitious “ethnic autonomy” as 
the answer to Kossovan demands for 
union with Albania—of course, not the 
Albania of Enver Hoxha but the free 
Albania that may not be so long in 
coming. 


Parris Island, S.C. Pre. P. J. Rucues 


Column of Strength 


My hearty congratulations to a good 
writer (he is clear and concise) who 
about a good topic [“How to 
Misunderstand the USA,” by 
Koeves. UNW July °52). 
give him a columnist spot in the maga- 
look forward to his 
issues 


writes 
Tibor 
Couldn’t you 


zine couldn't we 
observations in many 
through the years? 


St. Louis. Mo. 


more 


Caro. BLoom 


Catching the Eyes of Texas 

My assignment in the League of 
Women Voters of Texas is to imple- 
ment the program on our international 
item. Those of us who work in that 
field find your magazine of incalculable 
value. But the July issue was so exactly 
what we have been looking for that it 
seemed uncanny. 

We thought it was only in Texas that 
this antagonism to the UN and the 
whole foreign policy of our country 
was getting so out of hand, and in our 
limited way have been collecting news- 
paper letters and hoping to work up a 
program to meet our antagonists on 
their own ground. And here comes UN 


Wortp with a masterly collection of 


authoritative articles in the field we 
have been trying to study. You can 
guess my appreciation. 


Houston, Texas” Eveanor R. Ricuarps 


Front Line Reader 

] want to thank you, as | think every 
American citizen should, for your July 
issue. | only regret that every American 
will not see it. | am sending a copy 
to my son on the front line in Korea. 
He knows what he is fighting for but 
wonders if the people back home know 
Saguache, Colorado Mrs. Ray Woovarp 


Vew Arabs for Old 


“The Twins 
52 | 


fUNW 


by Lawrence and Sylvia 


from Cairo” 
August 
Martin is a bright and 


of reporting on the 


accurate piece 
fabulous Amin 


brothers, who most assuredly are twin 
hopes of democracy in the Middle East. 
In April, 


conducted by the 


as a member of a study tour 
American Christian 
Mustafa 


Amin in his Cairo office and discovered 


Palestine Committee, [I met 


for myself what the Martins so charm- 
Mustafa? 


but he said he 


ingly represent. (Did I say 
It might have been Alli. 
was Mustafa.) “We do not need Mar- 
shall aid,” said Mr. Amin. “We do 
want democratic aid.” What he meant 
was that the ideas and the inspiration 
of a free society could revitalize Egypt 
and the Middle East, and certainly that 
is true. The Amins may have run their 
financial shoestring into a political gold- 
vanguard of 


Arab world. 


en noose but they are the 
a great new day in the 
Asheville, N.C. 

DON SHOEMAKER, Editor 


The Asheville Citizen 


Humble Scholarship 


About a month ago | 
my wife that she had let her sympathy 
for door-to-door magazine salesmen get 
the best of her when she subscribed to 
UN Wortp. Well, here I am with a 
check to cover the cost of ten copies 
of your July issue “The USA and the 
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AN UP-TO-THE-MINUTE REPORT ON 
the hope for political stability 
in the Middle East—its power 
potential, its living standards— 


Challenge and 
Response in the 


MIDDLE EAST 


The Quest for Prosperity 1919-1951 


by HEDLEY V. COOKE, Former Consultant 
Middle East Planning Staff, ECA 


“The full range of modern thought and 
fact on the economic and social prob 
lems of the Near East Sets forth 
both the and the pitfalls of 
the future. It should do much to 
broaden American understanding of 
that vital area and of what both we 
and its own peoples can do toward 
its development 


promise 


EDWIN A. LOCKE, JR., Am- 
bassador, Regional Representative 
of the Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs in the Near East 


$4.00 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. 








World.” It should be reread, chewed 

slowly, and discussed as widely as pos- 

sible. | wonder what issue of any other 

magazine concerne d with the home and 

foreign scene could match it in clarity 

scholarship and, to use your own word 
humility. 


Los Altos, Cal. Turoporre F. Baer 


Free and Open Societies 


Both the July and August issues of 
UN Wortp have been of particular in- 
terest to me... It is my impression that 
the influence of vour magazine is grow 
ing. Your position regarding freedom 
of thought and speech and regarding 
academic freedom is extremely im 
portant. 

Thus I feel considerable anxiety con 
cerning your choice of Dr. Peter Viereck 
as the recognized authority on our “ex 
treme and self-defeating search for in 
ternal security” [“Freedom Is a Semi 
closed Society.” UNW July °52) 

I am not an intellectual. My job is 
homemaking. But I keep wondering 
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would like to have published? Learn alx 
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why you chose the proposition that 
“freedom is a semiclosed society” in 
preference to the positions of Justices 
Black and Douglas, the judgments of 
Justices Holmes and Murphy, and the 
clearcul viewpoints of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

These latter positions seem to me to 
be in harmony with the spirit of UN 
Wortp. Dr. Viereck’s treatment seems 
to me a product of fear and of waning 
faith in democracy. 
Upper Darby, Pa Epirn HANSEN 


Lean Citizenry 


The two articles by Elliott Haynes 
‘Depression or Utopia.” UNW May- 
June °52] have been most valuable, and 
1 am sure | am not alone in so think 
ing. We Americans are so ill-fed as to 
our newspapers and so underfed in our 
general reading that the economics of 
a peace vs. war critical situation is 
something out of our world. One result 
of reading these has been to make me 
lesire similar articles on the do-nothing, 
say nothing, so-be-it attitude of the 
Christian Church and of Christians in 
general. Would not such articles not be 
equally valuable and informing —that 
is, of course, if they could be done as 
idmirably and wholeheartedly as EH 
has done his 
Harrison. \ ) 


Brancue Watson 


Silly Spectacle 

The United States has some fifteen 
million citizens (so-called) to. whom 
we deny the most elemental human 
rights. In Argentina, Paraguay, Colum- 
bia, Israel, freedom in religious matters 
is not permitted. Do we not make a 
rather silly spectacle when we refer to 
this greup as the “Free World?” 
Yakima, Washington Ira D. Caroirt 


Shoe-black Shines Forth 


I have been keenly following the 
writings in UN Worip. What we like 
most about it is its informality and 
freshness. No other journal dealing with 
world events of great magnitude would, 
side-by-side with them, give importance 
to Jim the Shoe-black! 


Tanjore, India S. GoraLan 


France in Africa 

I have read with interest the article 
‘Doom or Birth of the French Empire” 
[UNH June °52]. Some of the factual 
statements are not wholly correct. The 
article reports that 6,000 Frenchmen in 


Tunisia own more than 50 per cent of 


Gea es iat" 


Actually the latest 


figures show that Europeans (not only 


the arable land. 


Frenchmen) own 17 per cent (1,900,000 
acres) of the arable land in Tunisia 
(11,200.000 acres). 

The article gives the impression that 
French promises of equality and_fra- 
ternity with French peoples overseas 
have been kept better in the territories 
south of the Sahara Desert than in other 
parts of the French Union. As the ar- 
ticle reports, the territories south of the 
desert send 32 deputies to the National 
Assembly in Paris. It is worth noting 
also that North Africa, 
Martinique 


Algeria, in 
sends 15 deputies. and 
Guadeloupe, Guiana and Reunion send 
a total of 7. Morocco and Tunisia are 
not represented in the Assembly be- 
cause they are not an integral part of 
overseas France. They are connected 
with her by treaties. But the question 
of finding ways to give them represen- 
tation is now being seriously studied 


Washington. D.C Brain Boies 


Fully Cocked 


UN Wortp is one of the few maga 
zines which do not go off half cocked 
in one direction or another—-but rather 
states the issues in a mature and level 
headed fashion without undue exaggera 
tion or distortion. I shall certainly do 
my best to bring it to the attention of 
other people wherever I can. 


Boston, Mass ELLIN FECHHEIMER 


Accounting for Cadillac 


It was wrong to attribute the recent 
price reduction of Cadillac motorcars to 
a buyer’s market, as you did in “Current 
Trends in’ Business and Finance” 
UNW June °52]. It was made for two 
reasons: an unintentional error was dis 
covered in the calculation of new ceil 
ings under the Capehart amendment: 
and, as required by OPS regulation, a 
reduction was made because of de 
creased use of costly conversion steel. 
Vew York, N.Y 

Rosert Jounson, Dept. Public 


Relations, General Motors Corp. 


Tito Unwrapped 

Although a Yugoslav-American very 
much opposed to Tito and his regime, 
I could not help but be impressed by 
UN Wortp’s splendid interview with 
the Marshal in the August issue. This 
is the best example of clear-headed, 
objective journalism I have seen in 
and it is terribly needed. 


B. Rustic 


vears 


New York, N. Y. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Ruben Rausing, a Swedish agricul- 





tural businessman, stretched his imagi- 
nation a bit and built a rubber barn. 
This barn is at Simstorp in the southern 
most province of Skane, and the entire 
interior is covered with corrugated gal- 
vanized rubber, especially prepared by 
the Trelleborg Rubber Factory. Raus- 
ing’s reasons for switching to rubber 
gets 
cleaner milk with less labor and with 


were manifold but simple. He 
no straw. Instead of constantly spread- 
ing and sweeping straw, Ruben induces 
his cows, with what are described as 
“ingenious electric impulses,” to drop 
their dung in a special manure conduit 
flushed 


Wires run from the ceiling to the tips 


which is every ten minutes. 
of the cows’ tails so that the animals 
don’t dirty the floor when they are lying 
down, Collected in a basin below the 
barn, the manure is pumped directly 
into tank cars. 


x * * 


Activity of the elderly is much great- 
er than generally supposed, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company says, 
having perused unpublished Bureau of 
the Census figures. Of the men in their 
upper sixties, 56 per cent are still work- 
ing, and another 3 per cent are seeking 
employment. About 40 per cent of those 
in their early seventies are gainfully 
employed, and only after 75 does the 
proportion drop below 20 per cent. 


* oe x 


On the sesquicentennial of the crime, 
Danish investigators have again begun 
digging around for clues. In 1802, a 
goldsmith stole from the Royal Treasure 
Chamber two ancient golden drinking 
horns which had been made about 500 
A.D. and found in a small village 
in 1639, the other in 1734. The thief was 
apprehended and sentenced to life im- 
had 


melted the treasures down. Each horn 


one 


prisonment, but not before he 


had on it the runic inscription, “T, 
Laengaest of Holt, made this horn,” and 
they were priceless, smooth on the in- 
side and closely bound on the outside 
with golden hands on which were en- 
graved human figures and animals. Now, 
Danish 


years of preparation, are going over an 


two archaeologists, after five 
area of 500 square meters around the 
pot where these horns were found in 
the hope of finding more. Their gim- 


mick: mine detectors. 


Read in next month’s 
exciting 


UN WEEK ISSUE 
of 


UNITED NATIONS WORLD 


The Grand Desertion 
Has the US by-passed the UN in 
its major foreign policy—Point IV, 
the Marshall Plan, NATO, etc.? 


By PORTER McKEEVER 


The Meaning of the UN 
What people around the globe 
know about and expect from the 
world organization 


By ELLIOTT HAYNES 


The Mature Americans 
General Eisenhower and Governor 
Stevenson as symbols of a new 
and grown-up America on the in- 
ternational scene. 
A fascinating and eye-opening 
double profile by 


By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The measure of the greatness of the 
late Senator Brien McMahon is that he 
was not afraid of the Atom. It takes 
exceptional intellectual and moral 
courage to live day by day with the 
that 


influence in 


knowledge one can have over- 


whelming directing the 
power for infinite evil as well as infinite 
good inherent in the most astounding 
invention of the century. McMahon had 
the courage, the vision, and the wisdom 
for this unique assignment and although 
he fulfilled one of the most sensitive 
posts in the US government, he never 
became a political and controversial 
figure. UNW is proud of having counted 
Senator McMahon among its contribu- 
tors and salutes his memory with rever- 
ence. 

The Senator has disappeared, but he 
has left with us the central problem of 
the age. It is our impression that in this 
tense era of the cold war, the military 
use of the Atom is dominating too ex- 
clusively the imagination of the people 
all around the world. 

The Atom, however, must become not 
the harbinger of ultimate destruction 
but of extraordinary progress. Even in 
the gravest crisis, we must not be hyp- 
notized exclusively by its ominous po- 
tentialities. In this spirit, before the 
year is out, UNW will publish a special 
survey about the peacetime use of atomic 
energy, mainly in the medical and in- 
dustrial fields. We are happy to be able 
to present exciting news by the most 
in the field. 


competent men 


The selection of General Eisenhower 
and of Governor Stevenson as candidates 
for the Presidency has been exception- 
ally gratifying to UNW. We believe we 
can say without false modesty that the 
same spirit which created this maga- 
zine, the only popular publication ex- 
clusively devoted to foreign affairs, is 
also responsible for the selection of the 
candidates of the two parties. The people 
that both 
their ideals and their self-interest have 
become global. We think it is not far- 
fetched if we believe their selection im- 


of America have realized 


plies an approval of our editorial aims. 


Kor So fet 





The State of the 


At a Glance 


POLITICAL FRONT: 


Long overshadowed by Europe and Asia in Washing- 
ton, Latin America slowly attracts new attention. 


Rio de Janeiro Vean Acheson's visit has done much 
to improve general feeling toward the United States 
Public opinion in Brazil is very sensitive to what it too 
facilely calls “North American arrogance.” But When 
the Secretary of State went out of his way to pay 
tribute to the greatness and accomplishments of South 
American culture and spirit, which he spiced with a 
frank admission of Washington’s past mistakes and 
shortcomings in its relations with the South American 
nations, he won the hearts of the people. Since his re- 
marks were coupled with a promise of greater financial 
help, Acheson’s mission must be regarded as a success 
Its further results will be dependent to a large degree 
upon the developments in Argentina. The death of 
Evita may force Peron to a definite change in his pol- 
icy. Under the guidance of his wife, the President had 
allied himself with the General Confederation of Labor 
which has been the backbone of his particular brand 
of fascism. Now the Army, which has waged all 
through these years an unsuccessful underground war 
against the supremacy of the “shirtless,” is again in 
the ascendancy, and Peron seems to shift toward a 
closer collaboration with his former comrades in arms. 
This may in time bring about the transformation of the 
fascistic regime into an old-fashioned military rule. 
Such development would of course not restore liberty 
in Argentina but it would certainly break the “dynam- 
ism” of the regime, dampen its expansionistic tenden 
cies, and thus strengthen the influence of the United 


States at least in the other South American countries 


ECONOMIC FRONT: 


Growing strength of German economy worries neigh- 
bors; resistance to US tariff policy rises in Europe. 


Bonn With all Allied restrictions on West German 
steel productions lifted, and the Ruhr authority 
liquidated, the Bonn Republic has been given new 
opportunities for further developing its economic 
power. The other European nations react to this German 
resurgence with understandable misgivings. Already last 
year German steel production was greater than the 
combined output of France and the Saar (Germany 
13 million tons, France 10 million, Saar 1.8 million) 
According to conservative estimates German capacity 
could easily be increased to 16 million tons annually 
The Schuman plan was supposed to integrate the Ger- 


man economy into the upbuilding of a European 


community, but the rapid growth of Germany's power 
makes the French fear that the equal partnership they 


suggested will actually be dominated by the Germans 


London Peter Thorneycroft, president of the British 
Board of Trade, analyzed one of the most vexing 
problems in American-European relations. “We want 
to pay our way, to sell more to you so that in the long 
run we can buy more from you,” he said to America, 
and then went on to prove how American tariffs and 
custom laws are hampering European exports to the 
United States. In 1929, he explained, imports ac 
counted for 5.2 per cent of the United States gross 
national product, but in the years from 1946 to 1950, 
despite all of Europe’s sales efforts, they amounted to 
only 3.3 per cent. “Although the sales of British man 
ufactures in the United States equal only one tenth of 
one per cent of the sales of American manufacturers, 
in the last fourteen months sixteen American man 
ufacturers have applied for tariff relief and eight of 
those applications directly affect British trade.” Similar 
complaints have been made by other European nations. 
President Truman attested to the validity of these 
grievances and argued the case of America’s allies 
Powerful groups in Congress, on the other hand, place 


narrow group interests above the common cause. 


MILITARY FRONT: 


By cutting financial aid to brothers-in-arms, the US 
slows down pace of Western European rearmament, 
Paris At the NATo conference in Lisbon, the French 
were promised offshore procurement contracts amount- 
ing to $625 million dollars over a period of three years 
But since then the American Congress has made sub- 
stantial cuts in the appropriations for the mutual 
security program and therefore the sum allocated to 
France for “defense support” has been reduced to 
$187 million. Moreover, under the American budgetary 
system the United States cannet make a_ three-year 
commitment. France’s answer is that it will be unable 


to carry through the rearmament program as planned. 


London When Churchill had to tell the House of 
Commons that Great Britain’s arms program would 
have to be “reshaped” to prevent it from becoming 
“utterly beyond our economic capacity to bear.” Nye 
Bevan, the leader of the left wing of the Labor Party 
celebrated his hour of triumph. His warnings had been 
proven correct, the original armament program un- 
realistic. Unwillingly, Churchill had strengthened 
Bevan’s position against the moderate Attlee. 





The State of the World 


Beyond the News 


ryWwe latest convulsions in the 
DP viiaate East which snatched the 
scepter from hot-blooded Farouk and 
Mossa 
degh were less a surprise to the West 


restored power to hotheaded 


than the apparent aloofness of Moscow 
to these events. 

But the Kremlin’s moderation only 
confirms that these events are minor 
revolts which do not qualify as revolu- 
tionary situations in which power 
could be seized by a_ well-organized. 
disciplined minority. 

In view of this, and true to classical 
communist strategy, Russia is promo 
ting a Middle Eastern policy which 
today takes a paramount place in her 
world-wide strategy—not by direct in 
tervention, but by fermenting mounting 
chaos and confusion. The only alter- 
native to a communist coup would be a 
Para- 


the West 


rather than the East would benefit by 


genuine democratic revolution. 
doxically, in this region 
an overthrow of the established order 

Yet, once more the Western powers 
are caught in a grave dilemma. They 
realize fully that to organize the de- 
fense of this crucial area without far- 
reaching economic reforms would be 
building on sand. But the ruling class, 
the big landowners, the sheiks and 
effendis, the pashas and beys, have a 
vested interest in the status quo, in thr 
ignorance and illiteracy of the fellahin; 
they profit directly from the squalor 
and the misery of the people. Financial 
and economic aid cannot be effective 
unless fundamental changes in the 
political and social status of the Arab 
countries can be accomplished. But 
where are the men to carry them out? 

When Mustafa Kemal seized power 
in 1923 he realized that a 
change of government, a mere battle 


simple 


against corruption, could never free 
the Turkish 


under which it had lived for centuries 


people from the yoke 


In the context of his program, the 
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abolition of the fez and the introduc- 
tion of the Latin alphabet were as 
important as industrialization, rail 
roads, land reform, and the tiquidation 
of the venal bureaucracy, Democracy 
cannot be made to grow overnight in 
the barren soil of feudal Middle East. 
Kemal Ataturk’s 


however, distinguished itself by its sin- 


dictatorial regime, 
cere attempt to plant the seeds of social 
progress and gradually to prepare the 
people for the rights and obligations 
entails. His 


nationalism was not a deification of the 


a democratic regime 
past; on the contrary, it was an appre- 
ciation of the modern world and a 
desire to see Turkey an equal partner 
with the West in it. 

Is Mossadegh Ataturk? 
Certainly not. Will General Mohammed 


another 


Naguib follow the example of the lib 
erator of Turkey? Hardly. Both men 
as much as the cool Egyptian general 
differs from the tearful Iranian Pre- 
mier, are either unwilling tools or pace- 
makers of more powerful forces who 
use nationalism merely as a most con- 
venient pretext for keeping the masses 
under the dead hand of the past—the 
religious fanatics, the rulers of the 
Moslem church, 

Behind Mossadegh looms the threat- 
Ayatollah Kashani, 


the Iranian leader of Islamic extremists. 


ening shadow of 


“Mossadegh is about to become the 
Kerensky of the Lranian revolution,” an 
experienced diplomat recently stated to 
UNW. “The masses have started to 


move but they have no program of their 





MISERY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
Per Capita Income—1949 


United States $1,553 Egypt 
Soviet Union 308 Syria 
Israel 389 tran 85 
125 Iraq 85 
125 Saudi Arabia 40 


Turkey 
Lebanon 





own. The middle class is politically 
inarticulate. The young Shah is liter- 
illy a prisoner in his palace. There are 
only two political forces strong enough 
to shape the future of the country: the 
communist Tudeh party and the reli 
gious leaders. When Kashani openly 
declared his alliance with the Com 
munists, Moscow earned the fruits of 
a political war that it had waged with 
never flagging zeal for over three 
decades. The tactics of the Communists 
change often but they never lose sight 
of their principal aim. The time is gone 
when Moscow tried to win the Arab 
masses by openly denouncing the land- 
lords and the Moslem church. Today 
Moscow works on a different level. It 
tries hardest to win the confidence of 
the religious leaders, catering to their 
vanity and their prejudices. The land- 
owners, the pashas and sheiks are left 
aside. Their material interests prevent 
them from embracing the communist 
gospel. Moscow is convinced that their 
days are numbered. But many religious 
hatred of Western 


Christian civilization 


leaders in’ their 
ideologies and 
turn to “oriental Russia.” 

Could the Shah’s power have been 
bolstered by greater American aid. by 
1 more dynamic United States diplo- 
macy? When he tried to go over the 
heads of the landowners by launching a 
modest program of land reforms, start- 
ing with the distribution of his own 
estates among the landless peasants. 
there was an admittedly slim chance 
for a thorough house-cleaning in Iran. 
That chance is gone. 

Unless Mossadegh reaches an agree- 
ment with Britain, he will not be able 
to sell his nationalized oil. That agree- 
ment, although the fanatical Premier 
may now be willing to compromise, is 
more difficult to reach than ever before 
since the waves of “anti-Westernism” 
are mounting steadily. So, to save 


money, Mossadegh has demobilized a 





sizable part of the army. These jobless 
soldiers and officers swell the ranks of 
Fudeh and of Kashani. All the dicta- 
torial powers Mossadegh has forced 
the Parliament to grant him will not 


extricate him from his predicament 


Although the trappings are different 
in Egypt, the basie problems are the 
same. Opposed to the faceless masses 
are not only absentee landlords but also 
a handful of financial and industrial 
“Clear it with Abboud 
and Afifi,’ is the password that opens 


magnates. 


cabinet ministers. 
Ahmed Abboud 


Pasha, Glasgow University graduate, is 


doors of Cairo’s 


Sixty-three-year-old 


undoubtedly the Fuehrer of Egyptian 
industry. Among others he bosses the 
Khedivial Mail Line shipping empire 
and the largest sugar, fertilizer, and 
chemical concerns in the Middle East. 
Hafez Afifi Pasha has gathered in the 
folds of his Banque Misr twenty-three 
subsidiary 


enterprises encompassing 


Egypt's largest aviation, textile, oil, 


printing, farming, and insurance in- 
terests. 

But General Naguib, the ouster of 
Farouk, and Egypt’s man-of-the-hour, 
who represents the younger army ofl- 
cers, is neither a social revolutionary 
nor a fascist. He does not emulate the 
populism of a Peron but rather the 
archaic strategy of military coups. His 
course of action seems to parallel re- 
cent developments in Syria where 
Adeeb Shishekly recently led 


the latest in 


Colonel 
a series of putsches to 
weed out corruption and civilian inefh- 
ciency; he installed his personal friends 
in power but otherwise nothing was 


Farouk is 


Wafdist party, responsible for Egypt's 


changed. gone, but the 
plight these many years, remains as 
influential as ever, while the Grand 
Mufti and his Moslem brotherhood pull 
the strings. | 

In this situation there is danger that 
the Arab League will try to escape 
from growing internal difficulties. Con- 
fidential reports affirm that the Israeli 
government ‘s closely watching the sit- 
uation, alarmed by the fact that two 
of Israel's neighbors are now under 
military dictatorship while the mon- 
archies in Iraq and Jordan are far 
from secure. General Naguib may 
easily succumb to the pressure of the 
Moslem brotherhood hungering to erase 
the shame of defeat by winning glory in 
a new battle against Israel. That such 
action would touch off a conflagration 
throughout the entire Middle East goes 


without saying. 


In spite of the many ethnic, linguistic, 


religious, and economic differences 


that prove the fallacy of Arab unity, 
all Middle Eastern countries 


exception of Turkey and Israel-——have 


with the 


one thing in common: their low living 
standards have further declined in the 
last thirty years. Living conditions of 
the common man in Egypt and Iran, 
of the peasant in Iraq, and the laborer 
in Syria are worse today than any 
time in modern history. 

Saudi 


enorinou: rise in wealth in the last fif- 


Arabia has experienced an 


teen vears, but despite this sudden 
windfall the per capita income remains 
one of the lowest in the world. 

The future of the Middle East de- 
pends on the modernization of _ its 


agriculture, on greater efficiency of 
farming methods, on soil reclamation 
and irrigation, There have been dozens 
of more or less ambitious schemes and 
plans for the economic improvement 
of these underdeveloped areas; they 
have all come a cropper. Why? 

All US attempts to cure this sickness 
of the Middle East by financial aid or 
Point 4 programs must fail in the con- 
tinued absence of qualified native 
leaders to organize and spearhead a 
genuine revolution. Moscow, on the 
other hand, is not handicapped by any 
concern for the stability and peaceful 
progress in the Middle East. Its aim is 
not a new and better order but intensi- 
fication of the present chaos and 
turmoil. It has nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by fanning the fires 
of despair and unrest. 

Thus Stalin’s seeming aloofness from 
the recent events in Iran and Egypt 
does not mean that he regards the Mid- 
dle East as a less important front than 
Europe or the Far East. On the con- 
trary, with communist ex pansion 
stalemated in Europe and the Far 
East, Moscow has decided on a dif- 
ferent kind of attack in the Middle 
East. It has the same purpose: to con- 
front the Western powers with ever- 
political problems; to. tie 


growing 
down British and American military 


forces and to arouse the masses 
against “Western Imperialism.” 

Beyond this, Moscow’s over-all strat- 
egy seems to rest on the following 
Marxian view of history: 

In our era the dominant factor in 
the Middle East has been the eruption 
of nationalism, the fanatic demand for 
national independence. In a_ similar 
manner was Europe's history dominated 


in the 19th century by national con- 


sciousness and by the formation of the 
national states. The unification of Italy 
and Germany, the movements for Pol- 
ish, Hungarian, Czech independence 
originated in the same dynamism, 
The revolutions of 1848 in half a 
dozen European capitals came = as 
dramatic expressions of this historic 


double 


simultan 


trend. Mostly they were 


pronged movements aimed 
eously at gaining national independence 


liberal 


Now—-and here we are approaching the 


and installing governments. 
kernel of the Marxian analysis—-the 
important sociological phenomenon in 
these revolutions was that they were 
promoted and led overwhelmingly by 
the middle classes. What this means is 
illuminated by a contrast: the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution of 1917 which, because 
of the absence of a strong and _politi- 
cally prepared middle class, was taken 
over by a small band of well-organized 
professional revolutionists, 

Basing their argument on a historic 
situation of the same character, the 
Marxian Communists argue that the 
national revolution in the Middle East 
which is in process cannot be chan- 
neled into an enlightened liberal rev- 
olution because there is no sufficiently 
substantial middle class to undertake 
this task. What can be done, however, 
is to take over the revolutionary fer- 
ment and utilize it for their own 
political aims by a group of Moscow 
trained, hard-hitting and purposeful 
militants. 

So runs the Marxist theory. If it 
that the 
Kremlin is far from being inactive in 
the Middle East, but is patiently work- 


ing on the successful carrying out of a 


proves anything,; it proves 


carefully laid long-range plan. The 
West must have its own--and- very 
soon—-if it doesn’t want the Kremlin to 


carry the day by default. 


x x x 


annual report of the Inter- 


e HE 


national Payments Union confirms 
that France is hoarding more gold 
than any other country. According to 
this report, gold hidden in Europe 
amounts to approximately $4 billion 
(3,552 tons), two thirds of the treasure 
being kept in French mattresses and 


backyards. Even M. 


loan campaign hasn't been able to lure 


Pinay’s public 
the lucre out of its caches. So far only 
about 76 tons of gold have been sub- 
scribed to the loan-—of a total of 2,500 


tons. 





The State of the World 


from the UN’s 


Non-Self-Government Ter- 


|)" K. T. Benanan, learned Indian 
sociologist and psychologist, re 
ceived a call to duty 
Division of 
ritories in 1946. At considerable finan 
cial sacrifice, the forty-four-year-old 
Yale-educated Indian left his govern 
ment’s employ and journeyed to New 
York with his wife and child to throw 
his personal talents behind the dream 
of international cooperation. This sum 
mer, after more than five years of 
struggle and frustration, Dr. Behanan 
was fired from the UN. His story, an 
indictment of the administration of 
the Secretariat which must be taken 
seriously, is told in Realities and Make- 
Believe, William- 
Frederick York and 


released this month. 


published by The 
Press in New 


flatly that a 
genuine reorganization of the adminis- 


Dr. Behanan states 
trative procedures of the Secretariat is 
essential if a sound international civil 
service is to be built. He charges that: 
(1) there has never been and is not 
now any objective system of evalua- 
tion of the Secretariat's international 
staff members; (2) the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel has abdicated its responsibility 
to formulate standards of efficiency and 
principles of recruitment, and operates 
as litth more than a_ post office; 
(3) recruitment, placement and _pro- 
motions are directly dealt with by 
influential officials in the different De- 
partments; (4) a “disproportionate” 
high-level staff 
have been given permanent contracts, 


number of members 


and this group is opposed in self- 
defense to any objective criteria for the 
Secretariat's stafing; (5) the Adminis 
tration has paid only lip service to the 
geographical 


principle of representa- 


tion in the Secretariat; (6) self-pro 


tective behavior, in the absence of 
firmness and clarity in administration, 
makes even Assistant Secretaries-Gen- 
eral evade their “ineluctable” respon 


sibilities; (7) each Department, even 
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UN Diary 


each Division within each Department, 
has become an autonomous self-perpet- 
uating body: (8) vested interests have 
crystallized in the Secretariat which 
have ulterior motives inconsistent with 
the Charter and which constitute a 
serious threat to the healthy function- 
ing of the Organization; (9) appoint- 
ments, promotions, and transfers in the 
Secretariat have become devious and 
secret operations; (10) the Secretary- 
General has refused to disturb the 
status quo, and therefore every succes- 
sive survey or reorganization of the 
Secretariat has resulted only in’ the 
interests and 


the gradual loss of faith on the part 


strengthening of vested 
of loyal staff members in the Secretary- 
General and the Organization itself. 
From the book, which consists almost 
entirely of correspondence between 
himself and various authorities in the 
Secretariat, it is apparent that Dr. 
Behanan was fired because’ he fought 
so hard to correct this situation. Until 
1949 he did so purely out of interest 
in the UN as such, But by the begin- 
ning of that year, having consistently 
achieved an excellent record but no 
advancement, he began to feel that he 
was “indissolubly married” to his job 
as educational officer (level “G” post) 
and acquired a personal interest in the 
defects of 


Secretariat administration. 


He saw other, less qualified men 
some even lacking proficiency in one 


of the five UN 


rising “meteorically” around him. And 


working languages 


the closer he looked, the more apparent 
it became that failure of the Adminis- 
tration to adhere to the principles set 
down by the Charter for an efficient 
and loyal Secretariat had created a 
chaotic situation in which personal in- 
replacing interest in the 
Nations. It is Dr. 
facts 


terest was 
United Behanan’s 


purpose to bring these before 


keen supporters of the UN in the hope 
that the general situation within the 


Secretariat will not continue to de 





teriorate. It would evidently serve the 
interest of the world organization to 
hear the Administration’s reply to Dr. 


Behanan’s well-documented indictment. 
x x x 


ryvue Fourteenth Session of the 
Economic and Social Council has 
ended in what can hardly be called a 
blaze of glory. The only record broken 
was the length of the session: delegates 
took eleven weeks to decide to do 
nothing about the two major issues 
economic development of underdevel- 


oped countries and political freedom 
for colonial peoples. 

Emerging clearly from the vivid de 
bates accompanying this deadlock was 
a profound division between rich and 
poor countries. It is a schism that will 
be prominent at the next General As 
sembly (tentatively scheduled for Octo- 
ber 14), and it far 
East-West battle in its potentially dam- 


overshadows the 


aging effect on the real utility of the 
United Nations. 

In brief, the poorer nations wish to 
speed up development and freedom. 
and to use the UN for this purpose; 
the richer nations do not. In the eco- 
nomic realm, debate centered about 
two proposals to use the UN in financ- 
ing development. One would have es- 
tablished an international development 
fund on which poorer countries could 
draw for projects, such as roads and 
health facilities, which are not profit- 


making and which cannot therefore 
obtain World Bank loans. Such projects 
are essential to many economic devel- 
opment plans. 

Although this Special Fund would be 
fed by contributions from the various 
governments, it is plain that the US 
would have to cough up most of the 
money. Because he did not believe Con- 
gress would do so, US Representative 
Isador Lubin opposed the plan. 
would have 


The second proposal 


established an International Finance 





Corporation to spur private foreign in- 
vestment in backward areas. There is a 
class of profit-making investment oppor- 
tunities in the field of private enterprise 
for which no government guarantee is 
fortheoming. An International Finance 
Corporation, with government-sub- 
scribed capital and in partnership with 
private funds, could take the risk out 
of these projects—mechanized farms, 
power plants. and other speculative, po 
tential money-makers—-and induce pri- 
vate investors to pour money into them. 

This proposal was also put off for 
sidetracked 
by the advanced countries. 


further study—that is, 

In the political realm the division 
was even more pronounced. An angry 
debate broke out over two resolutions 
on the question of self-determination 
submitted to the Council by its sub- 
commission on human rights. One de- 
plored “slavery,” which it said “exists 
where an alien people hold power over 
the destiny of a people,” It proposed 
that the UN sponsor plebiscites in col- 
onies to determine when they should be 
freed. The 


mended that colonial powers be made 


other resolution recom- 
to report to the UN on progress toward 
freedom for their colonies. 

Colonial powers battled the poorer 
countries on the Council in successfully 
opposing these resolutions, insisting that 
the UN had no right to decide when 
colonies should be free and that “slav- 
ery” was an incorrect and abusive term 
to describe them. In this they were sup- 
ported by other advanced countries 
including the United States. 

At heart, this division between rich 
and poor countries cencerns the ques- 
tion of whether the UN is to be strength- 
ened in the direction of world govern- 
ment or whether it is to remain in its 
present advisory capacity. As the strug- 
gle is going now. with the advanced 
countries winning out, the immediate 
prospects for a healthy and effective 
UN are dim. “The upper-most impres- 
sion left on my mind,” said Council 
President S. Amjad Ali of Pakistan, 
summing up the work of the session, 
“is that we have postponed definite 
action to the future... . It is perhaps 
too much to expect that the appoint- 
ment of still another group of experts 
to study a problem, the arrangement 
for the preparation of still another 
report concerning a question, the post- 
ponement of action until the Secretary- 
General has had an opportunity to pre- 
pare still another working paper. will 
universally be accepted as the utmost 
that can be done by the Economic and 


Social Council. It is this Council 
which, under the Charter of the United 
Nations and under the authority of the 
General Assembly, is entrusted with the 
promotion of conditions of stability and 
well-being necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations. I 
would be doing less than my duty if 
I did not at this time express my belief 
that both the authority and prestige of 
the Council may become impaired if in 
several important fields it does not 
quickly succeed in translating the find- 
ings and conclusions of its many studies 
and reports into action.” 

Pessimistic as this pronouncement is, 
Mr. Ali would be the first to deny 
that such a radical transformation of 
human imagination as thinking of one’s 
self-interest on global terms must be a 


gradual process. 


The Ticker Tape 


Aa tiny kingdom of Laos, located 


in the Indochinese peninsula, has 
applied for admission as the sixty-first 
member of the United Nations * * * Your 
automobile tour abroad will soon be 
safer: after twenty months ef work a 
group of UN experts has adopted the 
first international uniform system of 
road signs and signals * * * A UNESCO 
study reveals that newsreels may be- 
come extinct in this television era; 
solution: imitate screen magazines * * ° 
Mexico ratifies the convention outlaw- 
ing the crime of genocide, becoming 
the 39th state to do so; in the US, it’s 
still pigeonholed in the Senate * * * 
\ ten-cent air letter sheet will be of- 
fered the public on August 29, accord- 
ing to the UN Postal Administration 
* + * The world needs better-educated 
women, said the Fifteenth Conference 
on Public Education in Geneva: organ- 
ized jointly by uNesco and the Inter- 
Education, the 


national Bureau of 


Conference unanimously adopted a 


recommendation on the access of 
women to education * * * Canada has 
contributed $500,000 to the UN Inter- 
Fund. 
bringing her contribution to a total of 
nearly $8 million * * * The North 
American caterpillar had better look 


national Children’s Emergency 


out for an international campaign 
against it organized by the UN’s Food 
and Agriculture Organization * * ° 
France has proposed that persons 
killed “in defense of the principles of 
the Charter”—as in Korea or on media- 
tion duty—be awarded the citation: 


“Died for the United Nations.” 





KALEIDOSCOPE 





Jerusalem French and _ Israeli 
scholars who have studied parchment 
rolls a Palestine Bedouin found in 
a Galilee mountain cave four years 
ago are preparing to publish sensa- 
tional findings. According to Pro- 
fessor Dupont-Sommer of the Sor- 
bonne, they will produce evidence 
that Jesus Christ had a precursor 
who lived about a century before 
him. This man’s name was Qnias, 
and his contemporaries called him 
“Master of Justice.” He preached 
the same virtues Jesus did, and was 
tortured to death by the Romans. 
* * * 

Prague — Youths acqua‘nted with 
conditions in Western Germany have 
been attached to satellite army staffs 
in Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hun- 
gary. All Czech nationals most 
of them students they went to 
Western Germany under the guise 
of political refugees after 1947, later 
returning behind the Iron Curtain 
with plenty of strategic information. 
The scheme has been so successful 
that new batches of scouts are being 
sent across the border regularly. 
ee ioe” 

White settlers in the 
Belgian colony Ruanda-Urundi are 


Usumbura 


complaining about discrimination 
and unfair employment practices in 
the territory. They allege that the 
colored majority excludes them from 
many trades and professions and 
that a white man is at a disadvan- 
tage in court. The settlers insist on 
a strong civil-rights program and 
have appealed to the UN Trusteeship 
Council. 
* * 


Paris—Extensive tests carried out 
by chemist Francois A. Harlan have 
uncovered a close relationship be- 
tween odor and working capacity. 
By sprinkling the interiors of work- 
shops and ‘factories with various per- 
fumes, M. Harlan has been able to 
stimulate activity and increase the 
general output. Women react more 
favorably to these smells than do 
men, the tests showed. But M. Har- 
lan is now concocting a number of 
new “psychologically dosed” per- 
fumes for male factory personnel. 
He claims that the proper use. of 
olfaction can raise production in 


many industries by 20 per cent. 











The State of the World 


s top reporters see it 


How can the new President instill greater world confidence in US leadership? 


Issa El Korashi 

Free Press Agency, Cairo 
The new Presi- 
dent of the United 
States can win 
greater world con- 
fidence by follow- 
ing the principles 
of democracy and 
justice which the 
United States stands for. He has to 
regard nations as groups of people 
with feelings, pride, and dignity, not 
as mere objects which could be bought. 
Before World War II the United 
States enjoyed a marvelous reputation 
as a great country defending the prin- 
ciples of justice and preserving the 
ideas of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln, But after the war, the present 
Administration, obsessed by the idea of 
world leadership, fell into the hands of 
profiteering colonial powers. The US 
lost the confidence of the people of 
Asia and Africa as it allied itself with 
colonialism. It ignored its traditional 
friends who sought American friend- 
ship and understanding and not the 
Fifteen 
Asian nations with over 350,000,000 


American dollar. Arab and 
people lost faith in American justice 
when the United States ignored, just 
to discuss, the appeal of the Tunisian 
people for self-determination, and sup- 
ported French colonial policies in North 
Africa, 

The US supplies France with arms to 
defend herself against any future com- 
munist aggression, but France sells part 
of these arms fer cash, and uses the 
rest to suppress national movements in 
her colonies, The arms which are 
given for the defense of democracy are 
used to suppress freedom. 

The administration betrayed and of- 
fended the Middle Eastern countries 
during the Palestine dispute just to 
win a handful of electoral votes during 
the last elections. It lost the faith and 
confidence of the Arab, African, and 
when it supported 


Asian countries 
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British colonial schemes in the Middle 
East and opposed Egypt's national as- 
piration. It stood with the aggressor 
against the rightful owner. 

The United States needs friends to 
stand by her in her struggle against 
international communism. Friendship 
is won and never bought. Such friend- 
ship could be acquired by confidence. 
To get that confidence the next Presi- 
dent should follow the path of justice. 
The next President can win world con- 
fidence and leadership by winning world 
respect. Respect does not result from 
financial gifts and hollow promises, but 
by following sound ideas and setting 
an example of spiritual. guidance. The 
eyes of the world are focused on the 
United States, and it can truly win 
their hearts if it follows its basic ideas 
of freedom, justice, and better judg- 


ment. 


Arch Parsons, Jr. 
New York Herald Tribune 
The nomi na- 
tions of General 
Eisenhower and 
Governor Steven- 
son brought audi- 
ble—if not quot- 
able—sighs of re- 
lief in the capitals 
of the free nations of the world and 
at United Nations Headquarters. For 
the selection of these men signified a 
victory within the Republican and 
Democratic parties for those factions 
that believe the United States cannot 
shirk its responsibilities of world leader- 
ship. Thus, the main task of the candi- 
dates, regardless of Election Day re- 
sults, is to maintain party leadership 
a type of leadership that can instill con- 
fidence abroad in American foreign 
policy. That task began on nomination 
day. If a practical, yet forward-looking 
system of foreign aid is to be main- 
tained, if the ominous anti-UN trend 
in America is to be checked, if neither 


Europe nor, Asia is to be sacrificed one 


to the other, if our determination in 
Korea is to be strengthened, and if the 
State Department is to be released from 
Congressional captivity, it will not de- 
pend upon the next four-year tenant of 
the White House. Instead, these policies 
can only result from a permanent vic- 
tory over those negative elements in 
both parties which have made Ameri- 
can leadership an object of declining 
confidence during the past two years. 
Increasing this confidence becomes part 
of the main problem confronting both 
prospective Presidents: winning within 


their parties. 


Jan van Gindertael 
Belga News Service, Brussels 
If the new Presi- 
dent can, in formu- 
lating American 
foreign policy, en- 
list the whole- 
hearted support 
of Congress, he 
will have done 
much to instill greater world confidence 
in the leadership of the United States. 

What baffles and shocks the free 
world is the fact that, at the very time 
when we steer so close between peace 
and war, the foreign policy of the 
mightiest nation on earth should be a 
hone of contention for party squabbles. 
We correspondents did not mind filing 
exciting stories on the neck-and-neck 
race between Taft and Eisenhower, but 
we also knew that public opinion abroad 
was appalled at the thought that so 
much was hinging on the outcome of 
a party convention. 

In Belgium we hold General Eisen- 
hower in high regard for the major 
part he played in liberating us, and 
later in helping us build our defenses 
against a new threat. We know little 
of Governor Stevenson, but we have 
heard that he is a true internationalist 
with a fine record. 

Our confidence goes therefore to both 
nominees. But we believe that the real 

















test for the next President. whoever he 
is, will come when he meets Congress. 
If a 


world problems can be ac hieved under 


genuine bipartisan approach to 


the next Presidency, if inspiration and 
long-range planning can bring about 
a stronger determination, a greaier sense 
country at 


of responsibility in this 


large (which the present Administra- 
tion never quite succeeded in doing). 
then confidence in the United States 


will be felt in the 


rest Of the world as well. 


and its government 


Johan Hambro 


Vorwegian Telegraph Agency 


rhe 
task 


new President will 


greatest 
facing the 
be uniting the na- 
tion behind a con 
and 


sistent posi 


tive foreign policy. 





The apparent lack 


of unity and hitter partisanship of 


recent years have caused concern in 
the nations looking for American leader- 
ship. Their confidence will be strength- 
ened when consistency replaces the im 
pulsiveness which to a certain extent 


marked 


both economic and_ political. The vio 


has American foreign policy 
lence of the debate on China and Korea 
last year, the confusion and zig-zag of 
American trade policy are but two ex- 
amples demonstrating the need for the 
new President to create consistency and 
unity. 


World confidence could be 


ened by extending the positive American 


strength- 


attitude in Europe to other areas of 


the world. In large parts of the globe 
the American attitude seems to have 
been a negative one, reluctantly follow- 
ing events and taking necessary steps 
when they may already be too late. 
Greater vision and a more dynamic 


Asia 
Africa would greatly strengthen world 
the 


and farseeing attitude in and 


confidence. Likewise, new Presi- 
dent would further this cause by basing 
the American policy on principles rather 
than on expediency, as in the recent 
Tunisian decision in the UN. 

The world will gain a greater con- 
fidence if the new Administration can 
produce a more sane and sober course 
in the internal security program. The 
witch hunt, the infringements on intel- 
lectual freedom, and the “Tron Curtain” 
the immigration laws tend to 
the United 


caused a great deal of anxiety abroad. 


which 


lower around States have 











The President can remove this anxiety 
fol- 


lowing a more democratic and just pol- 


and increase world confidence by 
icy in the fight against communism at 
home. 

Actually, a larger measure of world 


have been tl 


confidence may already he 
result of the outcome of the recent 
political battle in Chicago. The two 


nominees, representing the middle of the 
road rather than the extremes of their 
parties and appealing to unity rather 
than to-factionalism. guarantee that the 
new President will be a man whose 
whole foreign policy will be squarely 
the United Nations and the 


ideals of collective strength and collec- 


based on 


tive security. 


Emilio Escalante 
Latin American Newspapers 


By following 
a consistent policy 
in world affairs 

It is 


fortunate 


very 


that 


un- 
the 
most powerful na- 
the 


tion of world 





has not had a con- 
last 
As a result, the peoples of the world, 


sistent foreign policy these years. 


those who consider the 


the 


but specially 


United States beacon of hope 


against the enslavement of mankind by 
communist imperialism, have lost much 
faith in the wisdom and sincerity of 
Washington's policy. 

A case in point is the different policy 
followed by the United States, regard- 
ing Spain and Yugoslavia. While Wash- 
followed a policy of “you 


ington has 


must be a good boy or T won't give 


you candy” with regards to Spain, in 
the case of its recently acquired friend, 
communist Yugoslavia, it is saying, “I 


bad 


need you I must give you candy.” 


know you are a boy but since I 


The above policy followed by the 
present United States government to 
wards the mother country of most of 


the Latin American countries has been 


one of the causes of distrust of the for- 
eign policy of the United States. 
The President of the 


States. 


United 


who ever he may be. would have 


new 


to restore that confidence by following 
both a consistent and a moral policy 
that would erase past courses taken of 
proven doubtfulness. if not of down- 
right dishonesty in world affairs. 


He 


those countries that have taken a defi- 


can do much by helping mors 


nite stand against the greatest menace 





that has ever confronted the world 
communism-—-as, for example, Spain. 
Also by sending an Ambassador to the 


Holy See. By doing this it would show 
to the world that it is sincere in its 
struggle to save itself and the world 
from communist slavery 


And lastly by helping to lower trade 
barriers in order that the free nations, 
both big and small, be able to rehabili 
tate themselves and create a sounder 
economy and improve their standard of 


living. 
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In order that readers of 
NATIONS WORLD 
portunity to get material for United Na- 
tions Week, October 19-25, 1952, here is 
a partial list of items available from the 
American Association for the United 
Nations. Dept. UW, 45 East 65th Street, 


may have op- 


New York 21, N.Y. 

B2 What You Can Do for UN Week. Pam 
phiet with iggestion for community 
campaign Single copy free $2.00 
per 100 

BR Program Suggestions for Churches, Syna 
gogues and Other Religious Organiza- 
tions. Prepared by Church Peace Union 


Single copy free $1.00 per 100 


4 Questions and Answers on the UN. Basic 


facts about UN organization in 4-page 
folder. Single copy free $1.00 per 100 
B5 A UN Balance Sheet. Sma!! display piece 


giving accomplishments and problems of 


UN. Single copy free—$1.50 per 100, 
B12... United Nations Sketchbook, by Derso and 
Kelen. %6-page history of the UN in 


cartoon form. Single copy $2.85 


-color replica of UN Weel 


BY Stamps. Tw 
and enve- 


poster. Useful for letterheads 
lopes, menu ete. $.75 per 100. 
B14..UN Week Poster, 14” x 21”. Two colors 
Single copy free 
B15. . Flags of the United Nations Chart, 10” x 
18”, full color. Single copy free. 
B16..United Nations Day Poster, Single copy 
free. 
B17. Structure of the United Nations, Poster 


Single copy free. 


A3 Films and Filmstrips About the UN. Cat 


alogue of those recommended and avail 


able $.10, 


Single copy 
A4...UN in the Schools. Leaflet of suggestion 


for 


grams 


school pro 


$.10 


secondary 





1952 


entary 


Revised 





Single copy 


A5...Music for UN Programs. List of recom- 


mended songs for soloists, choral groups 
and orchestras. Single copy $.05 


Please order by number, indicating quantity of 
Ten per cent discount is allowed 


s of each 


pecial delivery 


copies desired 


on all orders of over 100 copi item 


When airmail 


is requested, purchasers are billed for 


first cla and/or 


postage 





Otherwise, orders are sent via prepared fourth 
ela mail; at least two-weeks delivery time 
hould be allowed for fourth-class mail, Orde 
under two dollars must be prepaid. October | 

is the deadline for UN Week order. 














eof fs loaded ¥ 


It purrs ... yet it can pounce, too. 

It rolls smoothly ... yet it can skid. 

It has all the comforts of home... yet it is thoroughly 
equipped fo kill. 

If you drive safely, it'll get you there and bring you back. 
And you'll enjoy every moment of your summer vacation. 
If you don’t... well, you can’t very well say “I didn’t know 
it was loaded!” 


Now can you? 


Be careful—the life you save may be your own! 


Presented in the public interest by UNITED NATIONS WORLD 





United Nations 


Deadlocked Europe 


From Paris, Bonn, London, Moscow, and Washington, United Nations World re- 


ports on the most critical phase in the construction of the Great Western Alliance 


NTIL recently, noncommunist criticism of the great Western 
Alliance in Europe was based mainly on three arguments: 

1) The neutralists argued that the power clash was strictly 
between the US and the USSR and Europe could and must stay 
out of it. 

2) The soft-pedalers submitted that the forced tempo of 
rearmament depressed living standards and undermined the 
economic health of Western Europe. 

3) The optimists held that there was a possibility for reach- 
ing a West and East through patient 


diplomatic negotiations and that consequently NATO was, to say 


settlement between 
the least, premature. 

During the past months a dramatic controversy, the question 
of including divisions from the Bonn Republic in the European 
army, not only revived and intensified these objections, but 
proved to be the acid test for the efficacy and vitality of the 
whole concept of Western unity. 

Today we are facing a situation where mutual suspicion 
and recriminations between France and Germany have 
become almost as acrimonious as they were in 1913, the year 
before the outbreak of World War I. The tide of feeling 
against the revival of a German military machine is swelling 
precipitously across France. At the same time, the air over the 
Rhine is once again rent with the wailings of “misunderstood, 
humiliated, and oppressed” Germans. In the background a 
divided and hesitant England has ratified the contracts with 
the Bonn government against the votes of a party which 
represents popular majority. 

What it all amounts to is this: 


France and Germany, and to a much smaller extent 


England, are struggling with two sets of troubles. One is of 
the trouble caused by the constantly 


ancient vintage: it is 


shifting balance of power—-military, economic, and political 

in Western Europe. The other is a new development: it con- 
cerns the question of world power, the balance of power on a 
global scale—the fight between West and East. And the crux 
of the matter is that what seems to be advantageous to Ger- 
many or France with regard to solving the first set of troubles 
with the demands 


often contradiction 


imposed by the problems of a global balance of power. In 


appears to be in 


other words the leading nations of Western Europe have not 
yet made a clear-cut and definite choice in their hearts as to 
where their basic national interests lie—in concentrating 
their attention and resources on the problems of their imme- 
diate region or on the wider conflict waged the-world over. 
lhis Hobson's choice, this hesitancy, this caution before taking 
the vital decisive jump is the essential meaning of the 
European deadlock. 

In the circumstances, the purpose of the US is to have 
those forces carry the day in France, Germany, and England 
which believe in the paramountcy of the common front against 
the East over all sectional disputes. 

Conversely, the purpose of the USSR is to prove to these 
nations that the notion of any danger from the East is a 
chimera dreamt up by “American military and economic 
that the task 


immediate 


imperialists” and consequently real of these 


nations is to concentrate on their own national 


business. 
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A bitter truth emanates from these up-to-the-minute cable 


The coming months will witness a diplomatic battle of 
umprecedented intensity and scope. It will have many phases 
but it will center around the problem of Germany. It will also 
center around the question of whether or not Europe has made 
basic political progress since the sixteenth century. 

In the year of our Lord 1526, two events stood out in the 
life of Europe. In the East, the Turks crushed the army of the 


In the West, 
Francis 1, King of France, after his defeat at Pavia by the 


King of Hungary on the battlefield of Mohacs. 
all-powerful Hapsburg Emperor, Charles V, was forced to 
sign the humiliating treaty of Madrid. 

Unconnected as these two events appeared to be at the 
moment, they were soon to be integrated in a development 
which caused untold much of 


damage and sufferings to 


Europe. Catholic Francis I, instead of forgetting jealousy 
and power squabble, hastened to offer his alliance to Sultan 
Suleiman the Magnificent, hoping to crush his Christian rival 
with the help of the infidel. The result was unchecked Turkish 
advance and cruel domination for centuries. 

Thus, over four and a quarter centuries ago Europe made 
its unhappy choice between two fears, the fear of an outside, 
Asiatic power and that of a mighty brother 

The shadow of the ancient division again hangs over the 


What the 


arguments are on all sides, what the various possible solutions 


old continent. controversies are about, what the 
to the manifold troubles might be, are of prime interest to 
every man, woman, and child in the world. 

On the following pages, UNW correspondents from the 
battle 


thoughtful situation reports to our readers. 


“As a consequence of the race for divisions, Ger- 


focal points of the diplomatic submit their 


raging 


GEORGE W. HERALD REPORTING 


many will become the dominant military nation” 


RENCH Foreign Minister Robert Schuman is trying to 

build a formidable case in favor of the European De- 
fense Treaty before asking the French National Assembly 
to ratify it sometime next fall. He not only expects to reach 
an agreement with Bonn on the Saar issue by that time. He 
also hopes he will be able to offer France's legislators con- 
crete evidence that the six defense partners are rapidly moving 
toward a federated Europe based on Montesquieu’s separa- 
tion of powers, 

According to M. Schuman, the coal-steel pool which entered 
into vigor on August 10 already contains, in an embrve state, 
the three institutions that will govern the Europe of tomor- 
row: an executive in form of the High Authority now headed 


by M. Jean Monnet; 
now presided over by Signor Pirotti; and 


a judiciary in form of the court of justice 
a legislative in 
form of the pool assembly whose members are assigned by 
the national parliaments. This assembly, M. Schuman says, 
is to develop into Europe's upper house. What's still lacking is 
a lower housé elected simultaneously and by universal popular 
vote in the six countries from Naples to Amsterdam and from 
Yet, 


time, M. Schuman intends to engage the steel-pool assembly 


Hamburg to Bordeaux between. now and _ ratification 


in a study of conditions under which elections of this kind 
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could be organized. And, if he can have his way, he is going 
to submit a project for such elections to the French parlia- 
ment at the same time as the EDC treaty. 

Robert Schuman sees far ahead indeed. Once a suprana- 
tional assembly exists, he claims, a true European executive 
can be established without much delay. The various high 
authorities for the pool, Epc, and so on can then be replaced 
by European ministers of finance, economy, defense, trans- 
ports, armaments, etc. And, eventually these ministers will 
form a government of the United States of Europe who wil! 
introduce a European currency and raise European taxes for 
the upkeep of the European army. Within such a framework, 
M. Schuman predicts, that army will soon lose its dubious 
character and become a true instrument of peace no member 
nation could convert into a tool for its own offensive purposes. 

Pipe dreams? Visions of a quaint old idealist? M. Schuman 
can point out that his views are largely shared by his col- 
Konrad Alcide de These 


three wise men of Europe have indeed sworn to devote the 


leagues Adenauer and Gasperi. 
remainder of their lives to guiding the Continent toward 


new and happier destinies. A\| three are pious Catholics 
from the borderlands where German and Latin culture inter- 


in W orld W ar 


I; de Gasperi was a deputy in the Austrian parliament under 


mingle. Schuman served in the German army 


the monarchy; and Adenauer favored, for a brief time in 
1919, the creation of a Rhenish republic closely associated to 
France. These three men are speaking the same language 
not only in a literal sense: lifelong experience and their own 
destinies have persuaded them that only a united Europe in 
which Germany loses her less desirable characteristics and 
becomes a true partner of the West can survive the crisis 
of our civilization. 


How think like M. 


would be more of them,” one of his opponents said, “if there 


many Frenchmen Schuman? “There 
were more people like Adenauer in Germany.” 

Here lies indeed the crux of the problem; the idea of a 
federated Europe appeals to a large majority of Frenchmen 
as a logical development in this era of giant nations and 
shrinking distances. But the same majority abhors the idea of 
a federated Europe under German domination and will re- 
nounce the dream for the time being rather than risk seeing 
it perverted. And since Herr Adenauer is 76 and no successor 
of equal stature is in sight, the risk appears considerable. 

When M. Schuman faces the National Assembly in fall, he 
will try to dispel this general distrust \yy brandishing the text 
of the Epc treaty. Doesn't it contain ironclad clauses that will 
prevent any monkey business? Doesn't it keep the number of 
Bonn’s divisions permanently inferior to those of France? 
Doesn't it integrate the national units on the level of army 
corps, thereby excluding the revival of a German general 
staff? Won't all units be supplied with arms, fuel, and am- 
munition from a central distribution point and thus be physi- 
cally unable to operate on their own longer than 48 hours? 
Doesn't France retain a veto on all questions concerning the 
use of Epc forces, changes in their composition, and permits 


And 


last but not least, haven't France, England. and the US agreed 


to construct planes, warships, and atomic weapons? 
to keep their occupation troops in Germany as long as they 
see fit? 

M. Schuman’s opponents don’t underrate the weight of these 
arguments. They admit that, as far as treaties go, the EDC 














reports 


pact looks as foolproof as it can possibly be. But they are 


putting little faith in treaties as such. Too many similar 
documents, they say, have been “revised” or simply torn 


When M. tells 


doubters. that “moral force shall generate more moral force” 


to pieces in our lifetime. Schuman these 
they decline to share his optimism. “Robert is far ahead of 
his time,” Senator Henri Torrés, one of his benevolent critics, 
said the other day. “He has a deeply religious confidence in 
humanity. That’s fine for a writer of philosophical guidebooks. 
It can be disastrous for a foreign minister obliged to reckon 
with stark realities.” 

This view is shared by prominent Frenchmen of different 
political beliefs, from General de Gaulle to Jules Moch, from 
Edouard Daladier to Georges Bidault, from Jacques Bardoux 
to Edouard Herriot. What are the realities all these statesmen 
are apprehending in common? 

First of all, they feel that France couldn't keep up with 
the Germans militarily once the European army gets under 
way. Her rearmament program is already far behind schedule; 
she will be content if she has eight combat-ready divisions 
by the end of this year instead of the twelve promised in 
Lisbon. The Indochina war continues to drain her resources. 
Her 


to an acute dollar shortage. 


financial difficulties are bound to increase in fall due 
America still hasn't caught up 
with promised arms deliveries, and the Pentagon's refusal 
to keep France’s armament industry going by additional “off- 
shore” purchases will force her to cut her own output. 

In contrast, Western Germany is booming with prosperity, 
beating all her production schedules and becoming the biggest 
creditor nation in the European Payments Union. Once she 
starts rearming, she can be expected to do so with the same 
overwhelming drive. Already General Herbert Blank has made 
it known that he won’t wait recruiting his twelve divisions 


And is he 


to stop there? At this moment, his East Zone colleagues are 


until France has constituted her fourteen. going 


drafting and training ten thousands of young men for the 
Red The that 


sooner the twelve Western German divisions will appear in- 


new German Army. faster army grows, the 

















Carrefour, France 


“How does one say ‘Charge!’?” 


and analyses by UNW correspondents from the five “eee 


sufficient, the French predict, and America will insist that the 
ceiling be raised by “common agreement.” 

M. Schuman’s critics assert that France is neither willing 
such a 4s a result, Germany 


the 


nor able to compete in 
will 


Europe. And what is she going to do with her new power? 


race, 


once more become dominant military nation in 


Sit tight and see how her country remains divided? 
Some of these French augurs are afraid Germany may draw 


them nolens volens into new military adventures to regain 


her lost territories in the east. They cannot imagine a German 
armed force to be anything but offensive-minded. Others fear 
that strike the first 


But both these groups form a minority in France, 


Russia may lose her nerves and blow. 

Many more French politicians are scared by the prespect 
of a new German-Soviet alliance. They recall that there has 
always been a school of thought among German militaries that 
advocated a close cooperation with Moscow. Today, numerous 
former Wehrmacht generals help rebuild the East Zone di- 
visions, They have not forgotten the words of the late General 
Hoffmeister: “Germany and Russia together shall rule the 
whether their 


West-German 


world.”” And many a Frenchman asks himself 


views aren't secretly shared by some of their 
counterparts. 

With these perspectives in mind, most French deputies 
are determined to consider ratification of the EDC treaty 
only after they are satisfied that all possibilities of negotiat- 
ing a German settlement with the Soviet Union have been 
exhausted. 
they argue, 


Not 


unified 


“If someone has to come to terms with Moscow,” 
“it might just as well be we rather than the Germans.” 
that they are particularly keen on seeing emerge a 
Germany under Social-Democratie direction——the logical de- 
velopment if ever the Russians allowed free elections in their 
They that 


Bonn’s ties with the West and upset all plans for a federated 


zone. realize such a Germany may cut many of 
Europe. But they would consider this the lesser evil. 

And if no agreement with Russia can be reached? In that 
case M. that 


his defense pact opening the read to European unity is the 


Schuman will claim more fervently than ever 
sole ray of hope in an otherwise darkening world. He will 
warn that a Germany left free of military burdens is bound 
to become the strongest economic power on the Continent 
and an awe-inspiring competitor on the world market. And 
he will point at the grim possibility that Washington may go 
over France’s head if she fails to ratify the treaty, and sponsor 
a German national army. 


likely 


decided middle-of-the-roaders, 


These arguments are to impress quite a few un- 


but they won't shake the hard 
core of M. Schuman’s opponents among the Socialists and 
Gaullists. “We prefer to be outmatched by German salesmen 
soldiers.” rer spokesman Gaston 


“And 


anyhow on reviving Teuton militarism, France will be wiser to 


rather than by German 


Palewski observed the other day. if America is bent 
stay out of the whole thing and keep her record clean.” 
Prognostics on the outcome of this historic debate remain 
hazardous. In the eyes of competent observers, there is not the 
slightest doubt that the large majority of French politicians 
and the masses in the country are against the EDC treaty at 
heart. But as we are in France, that doesn’t necessarily mean 
that it won’t be ratified in the end. The country is in such 


financial straits that it needs America’s good will more than 





- + + major capitals of the 








Ruhr-Nachrichten, Germany 
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“Now, you kids, I’ve had enough! 


anything else. And many deputies subjected to pressures 
from various sides may finally vote for the pact despite all 
their misgivings. 

However, there is a growing tendency in France to reassert 
herself in the field of international politics. The other day, in 
the National 


only by Premier Pinay’s personal intervention. If the opposi- 


Assembly, M. Schuman’s cabinet seat was saved 


tion against him finds able enough champions, he may well be 
forced to resign before EDC comes up for discussion. 

In that case, it can be expected that France won't ratify 
the treaty in its present form }ut will wait until the political 
bases of a federated Europe have been more firmly established. 
until her obligations in Indochina have been reduced and until 
America has made greater efforts than heretofore to insure 
lead over Germany. 


France’s continuing military resurgent 


RUDOLF KIRSCHER REPORTING 


“The new European army seems nothing more than 


a plan to establish French hegemony over Germany” 


W HEN the United States policy in Germany changed from 
Morgenthau to Marshall. Chancellor Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer realized that the Americans were destined to play 
an all-important role in the organization of Europe and 
accepted their guidance; but he never abandoned his original 
thesis that the new Europe must be based on close German- 
French cooperation. 

The majority of German people followed Adenauer for a 


long time, but now that the hard and fast international 
treaties incorporating his policies have been signed and are 
up for ratification the Germans are subjecting them to a close 
scrutiny. The opposition is, of course, led by fiery Dr. Kurt 
Schumacher of the Social-Democratic party. and some foreign 
observers are inclined to regard the fight over the treaties as 
litthe more than another round in his continuing battle with 
Dr. Adenauer for political supremacy 

This is not the case. The issues transcend domestic party 
interests. They are sharply drawn and fundamental, and in 


the German mind present themselves as follows: 
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world. Mutual fears and suspicions 


1. Is Germany to be subordinated to France in the 
European community? 


2. Will the integration of Western Germany into the 


allied defense system end for her all hope of unification 
with Eastern Germany? 
A great many Germans fail to find in the treaties the full 


sovereignty and equality with other nations which Adenauer 


promised to deliver, Instead, the new European army seems 


nothing more than an obvious plan to establish French 


supremacy over Germany—to the ultimate disadvantage of 
the military defense of Western Europe. 


Even after Chancellor Adenauer’s promises that he would 


accept nothing less than equality for Germany in_ the 


European community, many reasonable Germans were pre- 


pared to accept a certain number of controls and restrictions 


on the Federal Republic. But they were not prepared to 


envisage a new Europe built upon a French hegemony, or, as 
some go to the extreme of saying, a Europe which the French 
have turned into a prison for Germany. 


Adenauer, his opponents argue, fell into a French trap 


because he was too subservient to American leadership, and 


the Americans were taken in by the eternal French cries 


about the “German menace.” 
Dr. Adenauer 
gradually be 


French can 
full- 


headed by 


that the 


Germany as a 


protesses to believe 


won over to accepting 


fledged partner, but the “eld guard” in France, 


such men as Daladier and Herriot, know only one theme, the 
danger of a reborn German militarism, and their public state 
faith 


Christian-Democratic 


ments make the chancellor's naive indeed. 
Difficult as it is for the 
answer Schumacher’s suspicions regarding French intentions, 


asked 


what will happen to the dream of a reunified Germany when 


seem very 


chief to 
the issue pales almost into insignificance when he is 


the country formally signs up as a member of the Western 
defense bloc. 
solidly 


Eastern and Western zones be combined, with Berlin as the 


Germans are unanimous in demanding that the 
capital, and a political and military status settled and agreed 
East and West. Sadly they watch 


reunification becoming more and more difficult with each 


upon for the nation by 
passing year as the Communists create established institutions 
ind indoctrinate the younger generation in the Eastern Zone. 

The German fear that the new treaties with the West would 
kill off the last vestige of hope for reunification cannot be 
taken too seriously. It was brought sharply to German con 
sciousness by Moscow's extremely shrewd diplomatic move 
whereby the Kremlin offered the reunification of Germany 
if she renounced integration into the Western defense system. 
It was this move which forced Dr. Adenauer to yield to the 
pressure of public opinion and come out in favor of a four- 
power conference. 

It also explains why nearly all Germans mistrust the 
Western Powers’ intentions on the unity question. They ask: 
“If we sign up in the Western defense system will our allies 
keep their promises to help us in achieving reunification? Will 
they be able to help? Are all three Western powers agreed on 
this? Even France. which has so often advocated the dismem- 
berment of Germany?” 

Pessimists insist that France, Britain, and the United State- 
will never pay the price the Kremlin demands for permitting 
East Germany to slip through its fingers. That price is: 





still corrode the minds and sour the tempers of leading . . . 


German soldiers must be excluded from the European army. 

The great weakness of Adenauer’s position is that there is 
nothing he can say which will be the least bit reassuring to 
the German people on reunification, The British and the 
Americans claim that integration is the road to unity, but 
nobody can explain why this should be so or how unity will 
be accomplished peacefully--and peacefully is the only way 


the Germans want it. The arguments of the Schumacher 


crowd that integration inte the @ ostern defense system will 
make reunification virtually impossible sound much more 
convincing to the common man, especially in view of the 
take to 


| hose 


steps he knows the Communists will immediately 


transform the Eastern Zone into a real Soviet state. 
measures will destroy what little remains of freedom in that 
part of Germany. 

Relatively few Germans clearly understand that the question 
of German unity can probably never be solved as an isolated 
problem, but only if and when the cold war is liquidated, 
within the framework of a general East-West settlement. 
Certainly, until then, the Kremlin would never permit the 
formation of a united Germany outside her satellite orbit, 
since this would mean that the two power blocs would con- 
front each other, not on the Elbe as at present, but far to 


the East, on the Oder-Neisse line. 


Joseph. C. Harsch Richard Scott 
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Even if there were a general East-West settlement, many 
They 


point out that it is doubtful whether the Western powers, 


Germans do not see a rosy future for theif country. 
once the danger of an armed conflict was removed, would 
have much consideration for the German people. Has it not 
been demonstrated that whenever the French politicians enter 
into any conferences they do it with one basic thought in 
mind, namely that even the mutilated Germany is still too 
be wise therefore to detach 
And the United States, 


has she not always let France have her way? And what kind 


strong a partner and it would 


from Germany the wealth of the Saar? 


of partnership is one that does not aim at the greatest possible 
mutual strength but bids the stronger to give up a part of his 
strength so that the weaker can keep pace? This idea triumphs 
in the economic field, it is demonstrated in the military field. 
Phis is the real crux of Europe. 

The next few months will tell the story in Germany’s great 
debate—-whether Adenauer and his treaties are to be tossed 
out the window. If the dignified, dour old Chancellor goes 
down to defeat it will upset the whole Western defense 
apple cart and cause unpredictable repercussions in Paris, 
London, and Washington, and of course a great deal of 
gloating in Moscow. 


The Supreme Court ruled recently that it could not, for the 
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..- nations in Western Europe. They are as little able to lay 


present, consider a socialist plea for an injunction against the 
two treaties on the ground they are unconstitutional. Unless 
it changes its mind and rules differently on a request by 
President Theodor Heuss for an opinion, the treaties will prob- 
ably squeeze through the Bundestag on a majority vote. 
Even, so, the day of reckoning has simply been delayed 
until the issues are placed before the German voters in next 
year’s elections. Perhaps by then new developments on the 
international scene will have changed the situation, but other- 
wise it is quite probable that a new and better formula for 
Germany’s collaboration with the West will have to be found. 


RICHARD SCOTT REPORTING 


“The British government will continue to be ready 


to join a four-power conference with the Russians” 


OR the past two years the major single problem which 
F the North Atlantic Treaty powers have had to face in 
the building up of their defense organization has been 
the problem of Germany and the part that she could or 
should be asked to play in it. 

If all goes well—that is to say, if the European Defense 
Community treaty and the contractual agreements, by which 
the Federal German Republic will acquire virtually complete 
independence, are ratified by all the West European govern- 
ments concerned—this problem should be settled, for the 
time being, by the end of this fall. Almost every thinking 
person in Britain, however, realizes that this will not be the 
final settlement of the problem—that certainly one more step 
lies ahead. In other words, most people here recognize, with- 
out much liking the prospect, that sometime fairly soon it 
will be necessary to invite Germany to become a full and 
equal member of NATO. 

Such a step would be logical. Elementary psychology and 
an equally elementary sense of history both warn that it will 
not be possible to expect a proud and considerable nation 
like the Germans to continue for long to make a useful 
Western basis of the 


most complete and full equality 


contribution to defense save on the 


Nevertheless, there will al- 


most certainly be some pretty strong opposition in Britain 
to Germany’s full membership in NATO when such a hurdle 
comes to be faced. 

Clearly the focus for this opposition will be the left wing 
of the Labor party, and their arguments are likely to follow 
closely those which they have been employing in their cam- 
paign against German rearmament and the British govern- 
They that the 
adherence of the Federal Republic to Nato will put the final 


ment’s support for the Epc. will claim 
seal on the division of Germany into two; that after such 
a step the idea of German unity would pass out of the sphere 
of practical politics; and that it is more important to strive 
for the goal of German unity than to enjoy the physical 
presence of the Federal Republic’s armed forces in NATO. 
They will insist that the membership in Nato of the Federal 
Republic would be regarded by Russia—which always insisted 
on considering the organization as an aggressive alliance—as 
so hostile and dangerous an act as to require strong counter- 
measures from which the third World War would almost 
certainly spring. 

But the present criticism of German rearmament and of 
Britain’s association with the Epc, though fairly widespread 
throughout this country, finds few supporters in the Conserva- 
tive party; and it is unlikely that there would be many more 
who would refuse to accept the need at some later stage for 
Germany's membership of Nato. Therefore, while the British 
government will certainly not take any initiative in’ raising 
the matter so long as it can be avoided, there is no reason 
to think that it find it dificult hurdle to take 


when the moment for a decision arrives. 


will a very 

This question of Germany’s membership in NATO is only 
one of the specific problems which seem certain to face the 
NATO powers in the nearish future; and the efficacy of NATO as 
a military defensive organization depends in great part on the 
measure of harmony that prevails among its members over 
the whole political field. This must be so if only 


it is political actions that can create or prevent the situations 


because 


out of which wars develop. 

While the military men of the North Atlantic Treaty powers 
are integrating and strengthening the national armed forces, 
most people here realize that it is no less important a task 
for their statesmen to be integrating and harmonizing the 
political policies. No one here deludes himself by failing 


te recognize that NATO has been created to meet the contin 
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aside national rivalries and work 


gency of Soviet or Soviet-inspired aggression. It should be 
obvious and acceptable, therefore, that the greatest need in 
the political field is to get as close an identity of view as is 
possible among the NATO powers on relations with Russia. 

For some time now the policies of the Western powers to- 
wards the Soviet union have been considerably influenced by 
their policies towards Germany. Germany has lain divided and 
defenseless between the two rival camps in Europe, and to 
both sides she has offered so great a prize that inevitably the 
policies of each towards the other have in some part been de- 
termined by the effect they were going to have on Germany. Not 
only that, but the clash of interests of the two camps is per- 
haps greatest over Germany. It seems to me, therefore, that 
the NATO powers cannot consider their policies towards 
Russia and Germany separately, but should regard them as 
a single problem. 

What is the attitude of Britain likely to be on this problem? 
While no official, and few members of Parliament, are ready 
to admit publicly that they accept the continued division of 
Germany for a leng time to be inevitable, most of them be- 
lieve it. They would like to see a unified Germany, provided it 
was an extension of the Federal Republic to the eastern fron- 
tiers and provided the united Germany maintained her present 
relations and associations with Western Europe. Very few 
people believe that Russia would allow this. But they would 
prefer Germany to remain divided rather than accept anything 
substantially short of such an arrangement. 

Nevertheless, the British government will continue, I think, 
to be ready to sit down at a four-power conference with the 
Russians to discuss the possibilities of bringing about Ger- 
man unity, even though they expect nothing from such talks, 
first, because to refuse to do so would have a disastrous effect 
on German public opinion and, second, because British pub- 
lic opinion—and it is not confined wholly to the left—will 
also demand it. 

One of the most difficult and dangerous specific German- 
Russian problems which the NATO powers seem likely to have 
to face sooner or later, and on which it is essential for them 
to concert their views without delay, is that of Berlin. 

How should the NATO powers act in the increasingly likely 
event of a move by the Russians, or more probably by their 
East German puppets, against West Berlin? As far as the 
British government is concerned it seems difficult to see that 
they will have any choice but to give all possible direct as- 
sistance in preventing such an action. They are fully com- 
mitted under the North Atlantic Treaty to resist an attack 
on the Western powers’ forces in Berlin and, for Britain, this 
commitment is reinforced by her guarantee to the EDC powers. 
‘Bhere is no blinking the fact, however, that if action for the 
defense of Berlin had to go beyond the supplying of the city 
by air and led to military measures it would be difficult to 
win support of the British people for such action. Military 
commitments, like the enactment of laws, should only be as- 
sumed if their fulfillment is going to be acceptable to the peo- 
ple who will ultimately have to make them good. How the 
NATO powers should act in the event of a variety of communist 
measures against West Berlin needs to be considered urgently 
by at least the major powers concerned. 

On the general question of the possibility of improving 
relations between the Soviet Union and the West through talks 
at the highest level, there is pretty widespread skepticism 
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among the British people that such a meeting could achieve 
any worth-while results. The Foreign Office regard such a 
prospect with something stronger than skepticism. Their atti- 
tude is that if, for reasons of clamant demand on the Continent, 
it was necessary to hold such a meeting, the agenda should be 
confined to precise issues on which it might be possible to 
take precise decisions, and that much preparatory work would 
have to precede the meeting. 

The Foreign Office is more nervous of the effect on public 
opinion of a four-power conference that fails than experience 
seems to warrant. There was, for instance, every indication 
that the British people were more ready to accept the need 
for German rearmament and for their own sacrifices in order 
to speed up Europe’s defenses under NATO after the dis- 
astrous meeting of the four deputies at the Palais Rose in 
Paris in the spring of last year, than they had been before 
the opening of the conference. 


HARRISON SALISBURY REPORTING 


“The basic cleavages within the capitalist world 


represent the basic weakness of that world . . .” 


TRNHERE is no doubt in anyone’s mind that Russia regards 

Germany as the keystone of ail problems relating to 
Europe and perhaps even as something very like the key- 
stone of all world problems. 

It is equally obvious that Germany holds very much the 
same position in the framework within which the planners of 
the American State Department view European and, more 
broadly, world affairs. It is essential therefore to examine the 
precise point at which American and Russian objectives with 
regard to Germany clash most sharply. 

Very clearly, the clash occurs over the question where the 
fairly rapidly developing military and industrial resources 
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. ++ values as their ancestors were many hundreds of years ago. 


of Germany are to be weighed in the balance of European 
power. The United States wants those resources on its side. 
On the other hand, it would certainly cause no sadness in the 
Kremlin if a “peace-loving, democratic,” and unified Ger- 
many were solidly ranged in what the Moscow press is wont 
to call the “camp of peace and democracy.” 

But. life being what it is, even statesmen sometimes must 
be content with something less than complete satisfaction of 
their desires. The United States, for example. would doubtless 
prefer that all of Germany be on her side and tightly linked 
in the Atlantic bloc and the European Defense Community 
But 


Western Germany. And, quite naturally, it would view with 


Washington is willing to settle for integration of 
concern and alarm any threat to its close and intimate rela 
tions with the Bonn government. Washington would not be 
likely, for example, to gamble a Bonn bird in hand against a 
possible Berlin in the bush. : 

By the same token, Russia has close and intimate relations 
with Eastern Germany. And she is not going to gamble with 
those relations nor embark on any course which is likely to 
of her 
No statesman gifted with the normal complement of senses 


disturb the existing security position in Europe. 
is going to propose to trade off a fortress at his gates for the 
mere possibility of securing some rather ill-defined and _ ill- 
prepared field positions which may or may not exist a long 
way from his frontiers. 

On the other hand, Germany is a dynamic rather than a 
static problem. The United States has set in progress a series 
of events which are designed to increase the military weight of 
Western Germany. If these events are followed to their logical 
the United 


materially altered the existing balance of European power 


and intended conclusion, States will have 
in its own favor. 


Naturally, no nation will stand by idly, if it can help it. 
and allow the balance of forces existing in the world against 
it to be strengthened without taking such countermeasures as 
may be at its command. These countermeasures may be of 
two forms or a mixture of the two forms. They can be steps 
by which a nation increases its own absolute strength or 
steps by which the intended increment of force against it 
is impeded or thwarted. 

If we take another look at Soviet policy, viewing it in the 
light of such fundamental considerations, some things which 
may not previously have been apparent become much clearer. 


Molotoy at the end of the World 
War, Generalissimo Stalin remarked that 


In a toast to Vyacheslav 
a good and sound 
foreign policy often was worth as much as two or. three 
armies at the front. If by the use of diplomacy and the proper 
application of foreign policy Moscow can prevent -an increase 
in the balance of forces against her in Europe, this is 
diplomacy well applied from the Soviet viewpoint. 

If the progress of Western German rearmament and 
integration in the Atlantic bloc has been slowed or impeded 
by the 


Moscow's viewpoint a plus mark for Soviet foreign policy 


Soviet proposals on Germany, that, then, is from 
possibly a minimum plus mark, but still a plus mark. 

If the Soviet proposals on Germany have created or will 
create in Western Germany serious and continuing doubts 
on the part of a substantial part of the German population 
as to the wisdom of the Bonn government policy, that too is 
a plus mark. If Eastern Germany becomes a stronger and 
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more effective ally of the Soviet as a result of this policy, 
that can be marked down on the plus side. 

Those, however, are what might be called minimum gains 
as a result of the Soviet policy. There are larger ones which 
may accrue. Suppose that, as a result of the Soviet proposals, 
a unified Germany could be created, but a unified Germany 
which would take 


attached to 


a neutral position between East and West, 


neither of the world’s great power blocs. How 


would such an event affect the relative balance of forces in 
Europe? Quite obviously, if one measures the relative indus- 
trial and manpower capacities of the unequally divided East 
and West portions of Germany, it will be seen that the 
potential which would be lost to the West would be infinitely 
greater than that which would be lost to the East. 

Thus, it is not difficult to see that for Russia there is much 
to gain and little to lose in the pursuit of her current German 
policy, always taking account of the fact that. naturally. the 
intimate ties between Eastern Germany and the 


close and 


severed unless or until the 


fully 


Soviet would not be prospect of 


establishing a new and neutral unified Germany was 


firmly achieved. 
And there 


policy. It is no 


are collateral effects resulting from the German 
Office that 


causes of strain between the 


secret to the Soviet Foreign 
not the least of the many 
United States and her chief European allies, Britain and 
France. is the German question. It is a fundamental tenet of 
Marxist thought that, essentially, the basic cleavages within 
the capitalist world are the greatest weakness of that world. 

Operating along those lines of cleavage is obviously a policy 
of wisdom for a foreign office which is deeply interested in 
improving its relative position against its chief diplomatic 
opponent. 

Enough has been said to make clear that from their stand 
point the architects of Soviet foreign policy feel convinced 
that they have an excellent case on the German question and 
that 


that 


they will continue to pursue this policy by all means 


seem to them effective. 
If they feel that four-power discussions with regard to 
election arrangements will advance their objectives, they will 


take that course. And, in fact, that is the course which 


seems most likely to Moscow diplomats. or in such discus- 


sions, it is believed here, Russia might well find it possible 


to point up to the German public her readiness and willing- 


ness to advance that objective which every German, of 


whatever political hue, really desires—the reunification of his 


country and its freedom from foreign occupation. while at 


the same time again making a case of Western unwillingness 
to proceed along such a path. 

Parallel with the German issue, Soviet opinion, it seems 
decided that the 


grievances and conflicts within the Western camp is begin- 


clear in Moscow, has accumulation of 


ning to reach the point of genuine strain—the point at which 


diplomacy properly utilized. may begin to produce real 


returns. 

this Soviet esti- 
mate, but any reader of the British press or anyone who has 
that 
mere product of wishful 


Time alone will disclose the accuracy of 


followed recent debates in Parliament can plainly see 
the Soviet estimate is not any 


thinking. There are differences between ftngland and the 
United States. 


gible differences between British and American public opinion. 


They are tangible, and there are equally tan- 














Here is a dire challenge to the future of our civilization .. . 


It is hardly likely that Mr. Gromyko’s assignment to the post 
of Soviet Ambassador in London was made in utter disregard 
of these political realities. And it is hardly to be doubted, 
since there do, in fact, exist a good many issues on which 
British opinion is closer to the Soviet position than to that of 
Washington, that Moscow is desirous of exploring the possi- 
bility of widening these areas of agreement. 

The nomination of Eisenhower for the Presidency with its 
plain implication that, regardless of whether a Republican or 
a Democrat is elected to the White House, American foreign 
policy will continue essentially unchanged is an event which 
has been duly noted in Moscow. |n a sense it provides a con- 
siderable help to long-range foreign-policy planners who are 
preoccupied with a desire in the first place to make certain 


that no adverse alteration in the balance of forces against 
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them be allowed to materialize and in the second instance to 
improve their own relative position in so far as possible. 

Neither of these objectives, of course, can be achieved by 
simply deploring the wickedness of American imperialists or 
the horrible crimes of American aggressors. But for the more 
basic objectives affecting the actual power groupings. a more 
active foreign policy is necessary. And that, in essence, is what 
the Soviet Union is applying today with respect to Germany 
and what she is likely to be applying tomorrow with respect 
to England. And, quite possibly, the day after tomorrow to 
the Far East and, particularly, Japan. 


WASHINGTON JOSEPH C. HARSCH REPORTING 


“Basic stimulus to US policy: in a year military bal- 
ance will be revised to the advantage of the West” 
FPVHE attitude of the United States towards the grand alli- 

ance and its problems is going to change after a new 
takes United 
States next January, but it will not change in major degree 


set of managers over the government of the 


or direction. The biggest revision is likely to derive not from 
the change of government but from another condition which 
is just beginning to inject itself into the top stream of grand- 
strategy planning in Washington. 

Foreigners watching the United States in its quadrennial 
year of domestic political convulsion have tended to attach 
first importance to the attitudes of the various potential can- 
didates for the Presidency and of the parties they represent. 
This point of view towards the United States overlooks the 
fact that the stimulus to American action in foreign affairs 
derives relatively little from the attitude of individuals to- 
wards international problems but very largely from factual 
conditions, 

The dominant stimulus to American foreign policy over the 
past seven years has not been a set of opinions held by Presi- 
Acheson, and the collective 


hack- 


ground of factual conditions which has driven these men to 


dent Truman, Secretary of State 


mind of the Congress. Much rather it has been the 
policies and actions which sometimes surprised them more 
than any outsiders. 

The most important single factor in the background of 
{merican foreign policy since the war has been an assump- 
Russia. American 


tion of Western military inferiority to 


disarmament after the war was followed by a succession of 


Russian political advances culminating in the conquest of 
1949. On top ot that, 


ploded its first atomic bomb. Everything that 


China by communism in Russia ex- 


America has 
done in the area of foreign affairs since 1949 must be read 
in terms of the belief held in Washington that Moscow’s gain 
in China and in atomic energy caused a military imbalance 
in the world which would become disastrous to the West un- 
less quickly rectified. American policy has led from a sense 
of military inferiority and of extreme danger. 

The cause of important future change in American policy 
will be a change in that sense of military inferiority, not 
in the preconception of individual men. There is likely to be 
inferiority; in fact the 


a change in that sense of military 


change is already perceptible. It derives from the growing 
realization that in another year the military balance will 
have been revised substantially to the advantage of the West. 
This means that the men who take over power in Washing- 
ton next January, whether they be Democrats or Republicans, 
will take over control of a military machine which will have 
lost its old sense of inferiority and gained a new sense of com- 
petence and adequacy. The new President, the new Cabinet, 
and the new Congress will receive their regular “briefings” 
on the military situation from men who will be relaxed and 
confident, rather than from men who have been tense, anxious, 
midsummer of 1949. 


The basic fact is that the arsenals of Western military 


and seriously afraid ever since 


power are beginning right now to come into production. 





- « - and also to the creative talents of the best men of the age. 


The period of plant expansion is nearly over. The period of 
ability to produ¢ée in massive quantity is at hand. Further, 
the period of anxious exploration into the area of new weap- 
ons is over. Thé period of production of new weapons is at 
hand. Many new and potent weapons have been achieved. 
The great problem facing American military leaders today 
is not whether they can find and produce an adequate quan- 
tity of old and new weapons, but rather how much of such 
weapons shall be produced and how they shall be distrib- 
uted. The fear stimulus behind American policy is being 
washed away and will have largely disappeared by January. 

Of course the mere change in personalities in Washington 
will make some changes in emphasis, flavor, and detail. 
While everyone who can come into high office accepts the 
basic doctrine of the indispensability of an alliance policy 
towards the problem of living in the same world with Russia, 
there is room for differences of opinion as to the best ways 
and means of carrying out an alliance policy. 

If John Foster Dulles succeeds Dean Acheson as Secretary of 
State, he will at least sound more positive when he deals with 
the Far East, although there is serious question whether he 


Mr. 


policy during the Re- 


would revise actual policy to any significant extent. 


Dulles’ talk about 
publican preconvention period obscured a recognition that 


a “more positive” 


Chiang Kai-shek is an insufficient foundation for an effective 
American Far East policy. It also implied a difference of at- 
titude towards Eastern Europe which is useful on the Amer- 
ican political hustings, but does not exist in fact in the actual 
policy concepts of the two men. 

The great question at issue at the Republican convention 
in Chicago was really whether the United States is in fact 
committed to an alliance policy. The conservative wing of 
the party contended that this is not the case. It contended 
that a majority of the American people prefer to take their 
chances against Russia without allies, and free from the com- 
promises and restraints and concessions which are involved 
of necessity in a successful alliance policy. It put forward 
as its speakers men who reject the alliance concept and who 
ourse in the world. 


advocate a unilateral American 


The Republican convention repudiated those ideas and 
those men. The convention listened to Douglas MacArthur 
and Herbert Hoover. The convention applauded them out of 


And 


then the Republican convention proceeded to ignore everything 


respect for their seniority and their past achievements. 


they advocated. It was as though the Republicans had listened 
to a delightful fairy tale, and then turned to the serious 
business of life. 
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“Everyone look at the birdie,” Stalin’s ruse for Germany. 


When that step was taken, the great question about the 
future course of American foreign policy was settled. The 
Democrats have long since accepted the doctrine of the in- 
dispensability of the alliance policy. With the Republicans in 
agreement, there could be no further question. General Mac- 
Arthur will not make American military policy, nor will Mr. 
Hoover shape the course of American foreign policy. They, 
and their ideas, have been put on the shelf of history. Tour- 
ists may go to the museum to look at them with interest, and 
sometimes with nostalgia, as they go to look at Lindberg’s 
“Spirit of St. Louis” at the Smithsonian. But those men and 
their views are no longer part of the living fabric of Amer- 
ican life. 

Needless to say, this should ease the road of the alliance. 
London need no more lie awake at night fearing that Douglas 
MacArthur will start World War III in Manchuria by bomb- 
ing across the Yalu without prior consultation with London 
or Washington. Paris need not fear a sudden American aban- 
donment of the idea of trying to defend at least the Rhine. 
Neither London nor Paris need fear an abrupt reversal of the 
American course. The principle of consultation will be more 
scrupulously applied because the principle of consultation is 


the essential foundation of a successful alliance. 


The allies may also be reasonably confident that there will 
be a diminution from Washington of demands which so often 
seem to exceed their capacities. Those excessive demands 
sprang from fear; from a sense of shortage of time. They 
sprang also from the old sense of grave and_ potentially 
disastrous military inferiority. 

On the positive side, it is axiomatic that a more serious 
effort will be made to reduce the restrictive trade policies, 
such as the virtual embargo on Danish cheese, which have 
been so sharply in conflict with the general purposes and 
policies of the alliance. 

Of course the millenium should not be expected. Xeno- 
phobia exists in every national mentality. No magic wand 
has been discovered which can exorcise it once and for all 
from the American mind, any more than from the British, 
French, German, or Japanese mind. 

The 


requirements of an alliance policy. It has to be practiced 


American mind has yet to adjust itself to the daily 


consciously. It does not spring naturally from habit, experi- 
ence, and instinct. It is not natural or easy for the American 
mind to be as considerate of French interests as it is of Ger- 
man power. The atavistic anti-British reflex still exists, par- 
And 


is no more ready to help bury the memory of the passions 


ticularly in the armed services. the Chicago Tribune 


of the American Revolution than is the New Statesman and 
side of the Atlantic. The course of this 


alliance is going to be as rough and stony as the course of 


Vation on the other 


every grand alliance always was, and probably always will 
be. 

But the essential fact about the future course of Amer- 
the 


proposition that America needs allies, and can hope to face 


ican foreign policy is that America is committed to 
the issue with Russia only in the company of moderately 
contented allies. If specific policies change, they are bound 
to change through more, not less, consultation with the al- 
lies. How they will change will, of course, depend on cir- 


cumstances which no one can foresee,—UNW 
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In an exclusive interview, the former, and 


perhaps the next, Premier and Foreign 


Minister of France makes sharp points on 


French-American misunderstandings, on 


the German army, on neutralism, and on 


the latent political crisis in his country 
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LTHOUGH the French are the authors 
A of the adage, “Only the temporary 
is enduring,” you will find very few 
informed men in Paris who believe that 
the stopgap government of Antoine 
Pinay, which has miraculously endured 
in office since last March, will long 
survive the reconvening of the National 
Assembly next month. A shadowy battle 
for his succession has already started 
behind the scenes, and the wisest par- 
liamentarians would not be surprised 
if this opportunity signaled the come- 
back, after an unwelcome eclipse. of 
a relatively young man who, emerging 
from obscurity after World War Il. 
has already been twice the head of the 
French government: shrewd and fast 
talking foreign-policy expert and former 
history teacher, Georges Bidault. 

When one asks why it should be 
Bidault rather than half a dozen other 
well-qualified leaders, the answers are 
apt to be varied. Some people will 
point out that the necessary regrouping 


of parliamentary forces may be accom- 
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plished only around the mrp, Bidault’s 
own party, which occupies a position of 
center between the Socialists and the 
Gaullists. Others stress that questions 
of foreign policy, such as the ratifiea- 
tion of the contractual arrangement with 
Bonn, will dominate the next session 
of the Assemblée Nationale, and a man 
who is at home in this field has a great 
advantage over other candidates. 

Most often, however, one is told over 
and over again that in less than eight 
years in the Palais Bourbon, France's 
house of parliament, Georges Bidault 
has proved himself an exceptionally 
smart and persuasive parliamentary tac 
tician. He has three essential qualities 
indispensable to success in French poli- 
tical life: 


mind, and a genius for inventing ele- 


drive, a brilliantly logical 


gant formulae which bridge contradic- 
tory views and party positions and per- 
mit compromises in a multiparty system. 

Since at least two of these gifts rep- 
resent eminently Latin qualities, it is no 
surprise if the visitor who spends some 
time in M. Bidault’s company. is im- 
pressed by the deeply Mediterranean 


character of the mind, the speech, the 


behavior, the very physical appearance 
of this French statesman. 

Short, and with only the slight be 
ginnings of corpulence at 53, Georges 
Bidault is a rapid conversationalist with 
a tendency toward using his fine and 
narrow hands while fidgeting in his 
chair. His roundish, smooth and youthful 
face is dominated by large and sensuous 
brown eyes. 

Savoring the finesse of Bidault’s ar 
guments, one is constantly reminded of 
the fascinating diversity of his educa 
tion. First he was sent for two years 
by his deeply religious father to a Jesuit 
school in Northern Italy; afterwards he 
was graduated first in his class from a 
lay school. although he was not a pupil 
of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, per- 
oytstanding 


haps the world’s most 


teacher's college. which usually fur- 
nishes the winners. 

Yet this splendid establishment has 
such deep influence upon French edu- 
cation that young Bidault couldn't but 
he deeply affected by it. And such schol- 
astic combination is rare indeed, for 
where the ece le silastic st hool stressed 


religion, discipline, and the subordina- 
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MONSIEUR BIDAULT was Foreign Minister when he was snapped between President Vincent Auriol (left) and Premier Robert 
Schuman shortly after the latter had announced formation of his cabinet, a task that may soon again fall to France’s dapper dynamo. 


tion of the individual to dogma. the 
Ecole Normale was a hotbed of are 
ligious thinking and of the worship 
of pure intellect; it also promoted 
leftist political ideas as well as 


extreme individualism, sometimes to 
the point of eccentricity. And indeed, 
there are those who believe that certain 
contradictions in Bidault’s career, and 
an oscillation between leftist and 
rightist ideas, may be attributed to this 
dualism of influence over his mind and 
heart during his formative years. 

After graduation in 1925, teaching 
history in various high schools around 
France, and even in Paris’ famed Lycée 
Louis-le-Grand, failed to satisfy all his 
ambition. He became active in the 
Catholic Asseciation of French Youth 
and a few years later joined the Popu 
lar Democratic party, a Catholic group 
ing. Although he was soundly defeated 
when he stood for parliament in 1935 
his editorials in L’dube, the party's 
official newspaper, began to attract a 
certain amount of attention, Examining 
his conscience in his editorials, the 
Catholic professor took position for the 
Loyalist side in the Spanish Civil War 
for the international sanctions against 
Mussolini's aggression in Ethiopia, and 


for a firm hand against Hitler's en- 
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croachments, i.e., the spirit of Munich 

During the war, this intellectual with 
a flair for organization and collective 
action became President of the National 
Council of Resistance, and for a couple 
of years lived under the shadow of 
death day and night. (That was the 
only period of his life when he was 
known to wear a hat—which served as 
a disguise. He also discarded his eye 
glasses and grew a moustache.) 

When De Gaulle finally arrived in 
liberated Paris, he thought he had to 
make a gesture toward the heroes of 
the underground, and in September, 
1944, selected the little professor with 
the brilliant clandestine record as his 


Minister of Affairs. It all 


seemed so temporary, yet Bidault as 


Foreign 


tounded his country and the world at 
large by remaining at the Quai d’Orsay 
until July, 1948, with the exception of 
a short interval of 38 days 

The memorable days in the under- 
ground which created such wonderful 
unity and camaraderie among the most 
varied groups and classes, evoked what 
was progressive and perhaps radical in 
the thinking of Georges Bidault. He 
suggested that France needed far-reach- 
ing social changes. He stated that his 


program was “Revolution by Law.” He 


advocated the nationalization of indus- 
tries. And he was wary about forming 
a Western bloc against Soviet Russia, 
fearing the slicing of Europe and the 
world in two 

Today, eight years later, he has re- 
treated a long way from such advanced 
positions both in domestic and foreign 
affairs. On the internal front he is 
rather right of center. On the inter- 
national front he is profoundly skeptical 
of Russia and recognizes the necessity 
for close cooperation with the US. At 
the same time, however, Bidault feels 
and shares the growing desire of the 
French for a respect of their inde- 
pendence in the international field, as 
he says. He believes that the plans for 
a European army including Germany 
divisions must include guarantees 
igainst an evolution toward German 
supremacy. He alse believes that if one 
desires to accelerate the rhythm of 
French rearmament, this should be done 
through methods different from those 
whose failure has recently been illus- 
trated by the impasse of the negotia- 


tions about off-shore procurements 


of the growing misunderstandings 


“ IN ALL, he takes a serious view 


between the US and France. 











“It would be an error to mini- 
mize these misunderstandings,” he 
recently told this writer. “They 
exist, and we must deal with them. 
It must be pointed out, at the same 
time, that most frictions are caused 
not by the policies of the US gov- 
ernment, but by ill-conceived and 
loud opinions spread through the 
media of mass communications. | 
could quote many examples, but let 
me mention only two well-known 
incidents. One was the unfortunate 
Collier's issue on the next war. 
The other incident was Senator 
Connally’s angry outburst against 
the behavior of nations receiving 
aid from the United States. 

When asked why French public opin- 
ion should react so sanguinely to inci- 
dents of this kind that have not much 
basic importance, the former Foreign 
Minister made an impatient gesture. 

“Don’t you see?” he asked. “This 
is an instinctive human reaction. 
The Americans are far away. Its 
impossible to look into their hearts. 
So people base their judgment on 
what appears to them a positive in- 
dication of American feelings and 
intentions.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “It’s 
only human,” he repeated. “And 
all this is magnified in people's 
minds because America is too 
strong and rather impetuous. The 
French have the feeling that as 
soon as an idea emerges in the 
United States, it comes with such 
pressure that everyone is expected 


to yield to it immediately. The 


about this 
haste. Take the tempo of the re- 
armament. I’m convinced that the 
French would make the efforts and 
the sacrifices the circumstances de- 
more promptly if, 
rightly or wrongly, they wouldn't 


French are worried 


mand much 
fear that they are influenced tn 
At the bottom of 
all this there’s an amorphous, dif- 


their decisions. 


fused fear. Coupled with it, how- 
ever, we also find a return of self- 
confidence. The French begin to 
feel strong enough to make their 
voice heard.” 

I asked my host if he expected a 
strengthening of the neutralist move 
ment among his countrymen, but he 
made a slighting gesture. 

“Don’t attribute too much im- 
portance to these people who are 
advocating neutralism,” he warned. 
“Undoubtedly some of them, in- 


MADAME BIDAULT (right) smiles with Mrs. Dean Acheson at a 
dinner Bidault, then Premier, gave for the US Secretary of State. 


cluding a few editors of the tech- 
nically competent Le Monde, are 
brilliant intellectuals. But they 
have a compulsion to set them- 
selves up above the battle and to 
separate the just from the unjust 
regardless of the camp to which 
they belong. They have a Solomon 
complex. They want to judge im- 
partially, But all they do is to over- 
simplify complex problems and 
evaluate issues completely out of 
context.” 

Visibly the scholar and editorialist 
was in his element. 

“Intellectualism has been the 
great fault of French politics,” he 
proclaimed. “Intellectual thrill can 
not be derived from saying the 
same thing others are saying. You 
must be different. You must be 
smart. So you weigh the evidence 
with great subtlety, even if in so 
doing you utterly neglect to follow 
political line. Many 
people are simply bored by the 
superficiality of much of the anti- 
Russian propaganda, They are also 
bored with the eternal Russian 
bogey man. They want a new bogey, 
so they select the American. ... But 
all this is not important if we suc- 


a straight 


ceed in eliminating the real causes 
of friction.” 

He paused, and then added that 
the most serious pgyoblem of the hour 
which might precipitate a serious de- 
bate between the US and France was 
the question of rearming Germany. 

“The French are troubled by 
it,” Bidault said. “Today in France 
objections of one kind or another 
the public mind 
against whatever solution of the 


are raised in 


German problem is proposed.” 
He leaned nearer. 
“An independent German 

army?” he asked. 


and reason rebel against it. A Ger- 


“Our memories 


integrated in the 
This 


conclude that the 


man army 
European army? troubles 
those who 
French army will disappear with- 
out one being completely sure that 
the German army will not reap- 
pear. No German participation in 
the European rearmament? You 
can see the tremendous economic 
advantage Germany would acquire 
from this. Entirely engaged in 
peacetime economic production, 
she would inevitably gain superi- 
French 
(Continued on page 41) 


ority over a economy 





CONSTRUCTION is going on all the time in Saudi 
Arabia now, and the work is done by native experts. 


tarid was a nomad of the desert. 


pean years ago Mohammed Mu- 


His sole 


possessions were his rifle, his camels, 


His tent was his only home. 


the clothes he and his family wore, and 
their cooking pots. 

Today Mutarid is a prosperous con- 
tractor. He owns 14 trucks, several bull- 
dozers and other heavy equipment; his 
payroll numbers 100 to 500, depending 
on contracts in hand. He is worth, per- 
haps, $100,000. He doesn’t get around 
the desert much any more. He's too 
tied down at the office. 

In the part of eastern Arabia where 
he lives there are at least 700 inde- 
pendent businessmen who have made 
the same kind of change in their way of 
life. This extraordinary shift in the 
whole economic and social pattern of 
this part of the world is a by-product 
of the operation of an American oil 
company. It doesn’t cost the American 
taxpayer a cent, 

Except perhaps for the Polar regions, 
the gesert is the hardest part of the 
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First thing the camels knew, 
they were climbing ramps 
over a new pipeline. Now 
former nomads are driving 
trucks, running 


their own 


laundries, and building cities 


By EDWIN MULLER 


Revolution 


earth’s surface from which to wrest a 


living. Those who succeed must be 
tough and enduring, brave and alert. 
You never see a fat Bedouin; both men 
and women are lean and wiry. 

Through the four months of summer, 
when the heat is like a furnace and 
rain never falls, the Bedouin nomads 
camp in large tribal assemblies close 
to water wells, eking out the last of the 
dried-up vegetation. People and camels 
grow emaciated. 

The first rains usually fall in {ate 
October. At once a faint sheen of green 
appears over the desert. It’s not very 
good grazing, but it will support camels, 
even sheep——if they keep moving. Now 
the tribes scatter, each family group 
for itself, 


cover hundreds of miles. Camel's meat, 


The eight-month trek may 


mutton, and milk are the staple food. 
Camel's hair makes shelter and cloth- 
ing: camel dung is fuel. 

The head of the family leads his 
group where he thinks the rain will 
fall. At first sight of dark clouds on 


the far horizon he races in that direc- 
tion, fearful lest some more alert family 
may have gotten there first; there won't 
be enough grazing for both. The Bed- 
ouin is still the child of Ishmael—“his 
hand against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him.” 

That was the way of life for centuries 
in the vast deserts of Arabia. 

Then came oil. 

The Arabian American Oil Co., “Ar- 
amco,” is the largest of the oil compa- 
nies operating in the Middle East. 
Founded in 1933 by Standard Oil of 
California, it is now owned jointly by 
Standard of 
California. Texaco, Socony-Vacuum, and 
Standard of New Jersey. 

It has been hugely successful; 850,000 


barrels of oil are pumped out of the 


four American companies: 


sand every day. Wells and pipelines, re- 
tanks, docks have 
sprung up in the empty desert. New 
towns built for the 12,000 


and other foreigners are like the wide- 


fineries, storage 


Americans 


flung suburbs of a big American city. 








At first this activity hardly touched 
the lives of the nomads. The Aramco 
wells and company towns were in a 
concentrated area close to the Persian 
Gulf. But later a 30-31 inch pipeline. 
“Tapline,” was pushed from the gulf 
to the shore of the Mediterranean, 800 
miles across the empty desert. It cut 
right across many of the Bedouin migra- 
tion routes, and camels wouldn't step 
over the pipe. The company had to build 
ramps for camel crossings. 

Every 200 miles along Tapline there 
is a big pumping station, with a little 
company town built around it. The 
Bedouin grew familiar with these, and 
with the deafening roar of the pump 
that, day and night, rolled far out over 
the silent desert. 

Presently they discovered the water 
wells that had been bored at each pump- 
ing station to serve the towns. In the 
desert a well is a precious thing. not 
to be denied anyone. Increas y, Bed- 
ouin spent their summers at the pump- 
ing stations. Today you can see hun- 
dreds of camels lined up, waiting their 
turns at the drinking troughs. The 
company has had to bore additional 


wells for these guests, 


FARMING, under the tutelage of American agriculturists, has proved feasible, and 
poultry projects (like this at Al Kharj) have sprung up all over eastern Arabia. 


in the Desert 


From the start the company employed 
local labor whenever possible. The 
Arabs were eager for the jobs: an un- 
skilled worker earning seven and a half 
cents a day was glad to work at several 
times that wage. As the need for 
skilled workers grew, training schools 
were set up which taught Arabs to be 
truck drivers, mechanics, welders, car- 
penters, steam fitters. Today more than 
100 trades are taught. When a man is 
hired he is given a three-month course. 
Then he goes to work, but one eighth 
of his time, at full pay, is still devoted 
to training. 

It took the Bedouin longer than the 
town Arab to adjust to the totally un 
familiar world of job training and work- 
ing discipline. But as time went on the 
Bedouin was almost certain to overtake 
and surpass the other—especially in 
situations which required initiative and 
ingenuity, such as making emergency 
repairs on a truck stuck in the desert. 

World War II created an acute short- 
age in the upper levels of employment 


TRANSPORTATION has always been a Bedouin specialty, but the camel is 


aduall iving way to trucks, buses, taxis, whose drivers are also mechanics. 
gradually giving way 





foremen, superintendents, engineers. Ar- 
amco decided to train the most likely 
candidates from its hundreds of skilled 
Arab workers for the higher, supervi- 
sory jobs. Selected men were given two- 
year courses at full pay. Some were 
sent to the American University of 
Beirut and to the Middle Eastern uni- 
versities, 

To see the results of this policy, con- 
sider Ali din Hussein, a man in his late 
thirties. He came to Aramco from a 
Bedouin tribe 14 years ago. Today he 
is superintendent of a “separator,” an 
installation which separates the gas 
from the oil as soon as it comes out 
of the ground. It is isolated in the 
desert, 20 miles from the nearest com- 
pany office. The continuous efficient 
operation of this complicated $2,000,000 
mechanism is essential to the company. 
Hussein, who has 30 men under him, is 
in complete charge. 

In 1946 Aramco took another step in 
the industrial development of the Arab. 
Much new construction was needed, the 
sort of work that ordinarily would be 
let to outside contractors. Native con- 
tractors would work best with the local 
labor that must be used, but there were 
none in eastern Arabia. They must be 
created. So Aramco set up the Arab 
Industrial Development Department to 
help put Arabs in business for them- 
selves. 

The new contractors would need 
credit, especially for equipment, much 
of which could come from army surplus 

then for sale cheap in India. Aip 
bought this equipment, shipped it to 
Arabia, sold it to the new contractors 
on easy credit. Whenever possible Ar- 
amco made the contractors find their 
sheiks 


who had shared in Aramco royalties, 


own financing from rich natives 


merchants who had made money out 
of the pilgrim traffic to Mecca. 

Mohammed Mutarid is an example of 
how these new businessmen got started. 
When he had come off the desert he had 
gone to work for Aramco on a con 
struction gang. Showing promise, he 
had been trained as a rig builder and 
rose to supervisory positions. Now. as 
an independent contractor, he was given 
small Aramco contracts to start with: 
digging cellars. They paid him every 
two weeks so that he could pay his 
labor, Larger contracts followed as he 
was able to take care of them. 

Over a five-year period the native 
contractor system has paid Aramco well. 
Today the company is dealing with 670 
Arab contractors, all started in business 
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by awp. It has awarded $37,000,000 
in contracts. Native labor employed by 
the contractors has averaged 6,000 a 
week. 

The next step in the industrial prog- 
ress of eastern Arabia was initiated by 
the Arabs themselves as the Aramco 
expansion program moved to a close. 
They needed new business to keep their 
men going. 

They found it in building houses for 
the thousands of Arabs Aramco had 
been paying good wages. They wanted 
and could afford better houses. The 
new contractors set to work building 
them, together with streets, sidewalks, 
sewers. 

Nazadi, one of these contractors, had 
seen Aramco make concrete building 
blocks for its own use. It is not a 
dificult process, and concrete blocks 
are a lot better than mud bricks. Nazadi 
ordered from the United States a $6,000 
plant for making blocks. Today he has 
a $40,000 plant and is making 6,000 
blocks a day. Three other contractors 
have started such plants. 

Others went into manufacturing of a 
simple sort: furniture, for example. 
Bedouin usually sit on rugs or on the 
bare ground. But now some of the 
contractors had offices, with typewriters 
and business machines. You can’t do 


office work very well sitting around on 
rugs. 

Ice was another almost unknown com- 
modity. Yet there is no climate in the 
world where it is more needed, A 
$4,500 plant will make a ton of ice 
a day. A contractor bought and im- 
ported one. He did little business at 
first but when he gave out free samples 
sales picked up. Now he is installing a 
$45,000 ten-ton plant; six other Arabs 
have gone into the ice business. 

Then there’s laundry. Bedouin usu- 
ally wear their clothes until they fall to 
pieces, without washing; if they do 
laundry at all, they simply put the 
clothes in water and pound them. 

The wife of one contractor, visiting an 
American housewife in the company 
town of Dhahran, saw her washing 
machine and demanded one from her 
husband. He ordered the cheapest he 
could find in the Sears-Roebuck cata- 
logue. But when he saw it in use he 
got an idea; he ordered a larger ma- 
chine and started a laundry business in 
Al Khobar. Others have followed suit. 

The contractor who has developed 
the most prosperous and diversified 
group of businesses is Suleiman Oleyan, 
who started with an Aramco pipe-laying 
contract. He was among the first to 
look for business outside the company. 


MANUFACTURING with modern methods is just beginning in Saudi Arabia. Here 
concrete blocks are turned out in Damman, replacing the mud bricks of years ago 








WASH DAY, practically unheard-of in Arabia two decades ago, is every day now that modern laundry services, like the one this lad’s 
dad runs in Dhahran, are available. Hundreds of other enterprising Bedouin have started businesses, from gas stations to ice-making. 


One venture was the sale of gas in 
cylinders, for household fuel, to 200 
cus‘omers. He bought a special tank 
truck which toured the company sep- 
arators and bottled the gas which would 
otherwise be burned off in “flares.” Now 
he has a $100,000 investment in gas, 
is serving 600 customers and has hired 
an American to run that department of 
his business. 

Many contractors have gone into the 
transportation business, always a spe- 
cialty of the Bedouin. Ali Saihatti, who 
used to run a string of camels from 
the Persian Gulf to Riadh, the capital. 
now operates a truck freight service 
over the same route. The new native 
towns are served by Arab-owned trans- 
portation companies with buses, taxis, 
and trucks. Dhahran, the principal com- 
pany town, is served by a native-owned 
taxi fleet. A contractor buys fresh fruit 
and vegetables in Lebanon and ships it 
by truck, 800 miles over the desert, to 
A] Khobar, Damman, and the company 
towns, 

Some contractors have opened serv- 
ice stations. One has a profitable auto- 
mobile-parts business and is the Ford 
agent for all of eastern Arabia. 


The contractors’ business enterprises 
so far described are producing con 
sumer goods and services. They do not 
create new wealth. But today they are 
making a beginning: for example, one 
contractor who had bored water wells 
for the company is boring irrigation 
wells for the Arab owners of date-pro 
ducing oases. Thereby the size of a 
fertile oasis is extended and the food 
production of the country increased. 

And so eastern Arabia is changing 
overnight from a Before-Christ way of 
living to a modern, free-enterprise econ 
omy. 

At the 


start, to be sure, each contractor was 


There are even corporations. 


in business for himself. Then some got 
together, formed partnerships. But a 
partner would die and the other partners 
would get into an interminable wrangle 
with the widow and other relations. So 

with perhaps an indirect suggestion 
from Aramco—they hit on the idea of 
joint stock corporations. Now about 
half of the contractors have incorpo- 
rated or plan to do so, 

Some of the corporations have grown 
to substantial size. There is in Al Kho- 
bar an electric-power plant, built with 


the help of Aramco, which has a capital 
of $250,000 and 500 stockholders, all 
local Arabs 

Yesterday there was no middle class 
n Arabia. At the top there were sheiks 
and rich merchants, at the bottom the 
town slum dwellers and the nomads. 
Today there is a middle class based on 
industry—-people who go to offices or 
factories, live in homes with flush toilets, 
send their children to school. 

There are some Arabs who wonder 
whether all this progress is a good 
thing. There are old Bedouin who say 
that the race is degenerating, that 'ife 
in the desert is better than life in offices 
and factories. There are young Bedouin 
who have a nostalgia for the desert 
who, when the first rains come in Oc- 
tober, leave the Aramco shops and 
training schools and the employment of 
the contractor and go back to the tribe 
and the long trek across the empty 
sands. But most of them remember 
how hungry they were in the old days. 

The nomads of Arabia seem to want 
progress. And they are giving the 
rest of Asia an object lesson on how 
backward peoples—with a boost from 
the West—can help themselves.-UNW 
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Sea, Sun 


Dubrovnik—or Ragusa—this sparkling little world in itself on the coast of Dalmatia offers 


the traveler little mundane sophistication—but almost everything else that one could wish 


ALFWAY down the eastern coast 
H of the Adriatic Sea there is a 
tiny spot which held a special place 
in history during many past centuries. 
A litthe walled town sitting tightly be- 
tween the sea and tall and abrupt 
mountains, it used to be a_ republic 
in its own right one of the smallest 
and the shrewdest that ever existed. 

Clinging to its teehold on the rocks, 
this proud little community was the 
only one on the long strip of stony 
land known as Dalmatia which suc- 
Turkish 


pressure but a much graver danger: 


cessfully withstood not only 
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the griff of the winged lion, Venice. 
Strong in its position, and governed 
by a cunning aristocracy of merchants 
and traders, for the better part of a 
millennium the town survived so as to 
be able to worship four things: re- 
ligion, beauty, freedom, and business, 
although not necessarily in that order. 

Called Dubrovnik today, this Yugoslav 
oasis was once known by the more 
harmonious name of Ragusa. This is 
above all the place for those who like 
colors gleaming colors with the 
purity and intensity of liquid gems. 


Here life and landscape are dominated 


by the sea which outlines the whole 
city in a majestic are and then 
stretches to the horizon like a supply 
of luminous blue ink lasting from 
creation to eternity. Except in high 
wind, which is only present during two 
or three winter months, this sea rip- 
ples with the greatest gentleness and 
the waves strike the rocks in play 
much more than in anger. 

Where this friendly conflict of the 
elements takes place, near the rugged 
shore, the water suddenly 


Prebably 


beneath are 


changes 


color. because the rocks 


brown or ocher, unex 





” 
Pear 


IDYLLI¢ 


pectedly the blue water becomes sheer 
transparent emerald, so smooth and 
glistening that the rays of the sun 
seem to slip on its surface. 

Way above this scene of moving 
splendor and innocence arches serenely 
a sky which is both light blue and in- 
tense. The dominant tone of the city 
itself is gray a fresh and pale 
gray, for such is the extraordinary 
quality of the marvelous Dalmatian 
stone of the thick walls and towers 
ringing the city that it doesn’t seem 
to age with the centuries but keeps 
eternally clean as if it were washed 
every morning. As a pleasant contrast, 
as one looks down on the town from 
a neighboring hill, within the circle of 
the gray walls the scene is dotted with 
the red sloping roofs of ancient houses 
and churches. 

The vegetation competes almost suc- 
cessfully with this riot of colors. 
Among palms and cypresses and pines, 
gardens bloom with enthusiasm. There 
is a profusion of oleanders of every 
possible shade, red. blue, pink, yellow, 
white: the bougainvillaeas spread every- 
where, and so do giant geraniums 
wistaria, hyacinths, narecissus, and 
many others. Uf the air is so ineredibly 


fragrant, it is because not only flowers 


By T. B. STONEY 


but also all kinds of aromatic herbs, 
rosemary, sage, verbena, myrtle, thrive 
lavishly in the soil of Dubrovnik. 

To this scenery, this gift of nature, 
man has added a curious and charming 
little dwelling place for some 16,000 
good people, probably twice as many 
as there were in the heyday of the 
republic. The town has spread beyond 
the walls: but the center of life is still 
the oldest part, which was first settled 
in the seventh century. The Placa (pro- 
nounced plaza), which is the main street, 
would serve wonderfully as a_back- 
ground to a sentimental comedy of the 
eighteenth century. Nine hundred fifty 
feet long and some one hundred feet 
wide at its broadest point, it is flanked 
by identical three-storied stone houses, 
not very tall nor very large, but very 
friendly with their arched windows 
on the street level and their unpre- 
tentiously classical architecture 

Toward sunset, in true southern 
fashion, the youth of Dubrovnik con 
verges toward the Placa and prome- 
nades contentedly up and down the 
vellowish flagstones, exhibiting all the 


loveliness of an attractive race. 


DUBROVNIK, nestled deep on the Dalmatian Coast of the Adriatic Sea, has been a serene refuge for centuries, The red 


dots of her roofs (top), capping rich marble from her quarries (left), and Rector’s Palace (right) bespeak a comfortable security. 
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As a type, the women are quite 
seductive. They carry themselves beau- 
tifully and have a confident expression 
which reflects friendliness but not a 
trace of coyness or flirtatiousness. Not 
tall but wonderfully propertioned, they 
have a healthy build with pleasantly 
accentuated bosoms and hips. The most 
attractive among them come from the 
Konavlje region and wear a pert and 
charming native dress. They are called 


“plums,” apparently because without 


being plump they have well-turned 
curves and are hard of flesh. 

Some overenthusiastic travelers have 
compared Ragusa to Venice a 
well-meaning but definite exaggeration. 
Nothing is further from this restrained 
and simple place than the byzantine 
opulence and latin showiness of the 
city built on the lagoons. The people 
of Dubrovnik are Slavs, and although 
their masters in the arts were Italians, 
they could or would never imitate the 
latter's verve and extrovert grandios- 
ity. They were also much poorer than 
the Venetians and geographically quite 
isolated, 

Among the monuments the Rector’s 
Palace (in the olden days the seat of 
the government) is way above the 
average with its splendid loggia whose 
outside arches are supported by five 
exceptionally fine columns. But most 
of the monuments speak more 
to the heart than to the senses, as-for 
instance the touching little Church of 
Our Savior built by the Andrijich 
brothers in 1520 or the quiet cloister 


back of the 


cidentally, this monastery also houses 


Franciscan church. In 


one of the world’s oldest existing phar 
macies, Opened in 1317 to sell all kinds 
of wonderful herbs, today it dispenses 


sulfa drugs and penicillin 


wit once remarked that Dubrovnik 
A is especially suited for two con- 
rasting kinds of people: honeymooners 
who are not yet interested in the social 
whirl and prefer solitude, and elderly 
couples who are tired of high jinks. 
here is something to this appraisal, for 
one should not expect here the balls, the 
night clubs, the fashion shows, the 
races, and other highlights of a season 
on the Riviera or in Deauville. The at- 
tractions here are of a much simpler 
order: swimming, sunning, walks among 
the scented paths up wooded hills with 
startling views on every side, and ex- 
cursions in motorboats to the many 
little islands which cannot offer the 


excitement of a Capri but are much 
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more unspoiled and restful and some- 
how closer to God. 

At night, several movie houses, 
among them a pleasant open-air one, 
offer pictures in English and French. 
There is also a jewel of a little theater 


When I! 


visited it they were playing Dear Ruth 


with plush-covered boxes. 

in Croatian. There is some dancing, 
too, during the height of the season, 
to the incredible local version of some 
Brazilian samba or hot Chicago jazz, 
but you don't quile mind these unex- 
pected sounds because you are dancing 


under a scintillating southern sky 


N THE whole the Yugoslavs are not 
6) sophisticated caterers as yet. In 
Dubrovnik there are a few smart hotels 
with comfortable rooms as well as 
dining terraces on the water's edge and 
private beaches. But the food is in- 
different at the best and the personnel 
tries to make up with cordiality what 
it lacks in experience. What is missing 
is that basic technique which the Swiss 
have developed and which is rooted in 
two main principles: one, that a good 
hotel or restaurant is a cold precision 
instrument in which each customer is 
a tiny and insignificant cog; two, that 
he must be given the impression that 
he is the whole works and be treated 
accordingly. 

In most Yugoslav hotels the machin- 
ery is not yet well oiled. Hot water 
fails at least one out of two days and 
even electricity is unavailable on many 
occasions. These incidents are, however 
very aptly synchronized, so that it is 
rarely that you are out of both wate 
and electricity at the same time. A 
cardinal sin, the guest often thinks 
faster than the porter, the waiter, or 
the bus boy. It must be avowed, how- 
ever, that you get the best shoe shine 
in Europe. 

As to the prices, they are in har- 
mony with the low living standards to 
which an adverse history has ac- 
customed these people. In the first- 
rate hotels, the so-called category A, 
foreign tourists are charged about $3 a 
day for the best single room with bath 


double Yugo- 


however. pay only one 


and $5 for a room. 
slav nationals, 
third of this price, about $1 for the 
best accommodations and often as lit- 
tle as 50 or 75 cents a night. A room 
with three meals will set the tourist 
back $5 a day. Thanks to the devalu- 
ation of the dinar of which you get 
300 for $1, in the restaurants it is 


dificult to spend more than a dollar 


for a meal and you can have a fair 
dinner for 75 cents including a glass 
of beer and tip. You pay 15 cents for 
a haircut and the same amount for a 
movie ticket. You may entertain a 
friend and have coffee and wine with 
him and sit around in a cafe a whole 
evening—all that for half a dollar. If 
you want to go extravagantly mad and 
give a dinner party for four with caviar 
and the best bottle of export wine, your 
bill will still remain under $8. Only 
textiles are way out of proportion, often 
being more expensive than in London, 
Zurich, or New York, although the 
quality is worse. On the other hand 
one sees exquisitely embroidered 
blouses and dresses for women and 


kinds of 


embroidered napkins, tablecloths, run- 


children as well as all 


ners, bedspreads, made of the finest 
material, including pure silk, which 
although not cheap are well worth the 
price. 

One of the nicest ways to come to 
Dubrovnik is by day boat from Split, 
following the coast line. 

The scenery is impressive, although 
it has very little variation. Everywhere 
the horizon is limited by the rugged, 
rocky, cold mountain chains running 
parallel to the shoreline at a short dis 
tance. Most of them are bald and 
sterile and only at the foot appear ocea 
sional vineyards or cultivated patches. I 
don’t know if this landscape has beauty 
but it has tremendous style and it helps 
in understanding the character of these 


people. 


HEN one comes to Dubrovnik, be 
W sides dinars and an eager heart 
one also must have reasonable luck: one 
ought not to spend here one single 
cloudy day, for the whole miracle of 
the place derives from the radiance 
of the sun. June is rather safe and 
very pleasant, but September is per- 
haps the best month. 

On such days as one abandons one- 
self to the caress of the soft green 
waves near the rocks, the world seems 


becomes 


and is very far and _ life 


utterly easy, a thing of charm and 
simplicity as Ragusa itself. There are 
more exciting places in the world, of 
greater grandeur and more complicated 
achievements, yet for a while the 
traveler is fully retained by the in- 
sinuating lazy happiness of the Illyrian 
coast which offers him an experience 
that may be in a minor key but which, 
he feels in the depths of his heart, is 


so restfully unique..-UNW 





A cautiously optimistic appraisal of free- 


dom’s chances in the Bonn Republic 


Germanys Struggle 


for Democracy 


ECENTLY a prominent German au 
R thor was asked to address an 
audience of Frenchmen on the topic 
“Germany Today.” 

“What you really are interested in,” 
he suggested, “is not my ideas on Ger- 
many Today, but whether the Germany 
of Tomorrow will be anything like the 
Germany of Yesterday.” 

And that is probably true of most 
of us witness our sensitivity to any 
signs of neonazism, or anti-Semitism, 
or Prussianism, or to whatever other 
traits for which the Germans have made 
themselves so unpleasantly notorious. 

Today, when the ratification of the 
peace contract with Germany has be- 
come a paramount international issue, 
it may serve a useful purpose to ex- 
amine whether the medal has also a 
reverse side and to draw attention to 
some aspects of life and government in 
Western Germany which give hope and 
encouragement to those who care about 
the future of democracy in the former 
Third Reich 

More than once, qualified leaders 
of the West have stressed that their 
agreements with Bonn aim at more 
than a mere lining up on their side 
of the military and economic potentials 
of the bulk of the German people. 
Optimistically they argue that Germany 
can advantageously be incorporated in 


the family of democratic nations. 


By JACK RAYMOND 


New York Times Correspondent for West Germany 


It is too early to say whether such 
optimism is entirely justified. Yet even 
while recognizing that once again many 
listurbing recrudescences of Germany’s 
past attitudes are only too visible, it 
s possible to outline some develop- 
ments of a distinctly favorable nature 
among the 48,000,000 people of Western 


Germany 


N THE first place, one finds in Ger 
| many a will to work, a sensitiyity 
to the opinions of others, a revived 
and vigorous free press, a distinct ab 
horrence for war, a large feeling for 
European unity, a militant trade-union 
movement, a wide variety of political 
and economic faiths, and a governmen 
tal structure similar to that of the best 
known democracies. 

In the second place, the governmental 
ind cultural leaders of the country 
are persons with whom one would not 
be ashamed to have one’s ‘picture taken 
or posterity. 

There is the benign Federal Presi 
dent Theodor Heuss, a journalist and 
There is Chancellor Konrad 
politician 


author. 
Adenauer, a_ city turned 
European statesman. There is the fiery 
Kurt Schumacher, impatient struggler 
for the best of all possible worlds 
There is the valiant Lord Mayor of 
Berlin, Ernst Reuter. 

Cultural life is not yet fully flourish- 


ing In postwar Germany, but one can 
gain confidence in the example and 
leadership of men like Dr. Eugen Kogon, 
the Europe-minded publisher and au- 
thor, and Dr. Max Horkheimer, the 
Jewish President of Frankfurt Univers- 
ity whose Institute for Social Studies 
grows steadily in stature, 

In the early postwar days, author- 
itarianism in government and ruthless- 
ness in police methods were common 
place. Democratically elected civic 
iuthorities gave orders instead of exe- 
cuting legislation. Police officials ig- 
nored the principles of warrant and 
habeas corpus. There is a good deal less 
of that now. 

Everywhere in Germany—chiefly at 
the behest and inspiration of the Allied 
authorities, but catching on neverthe- 
less—there are town-hall meetings, civil- 
rights congresses, women's-rights or- 
ganizations, student and youth groups 
that hold the attention of public of- 
ficials. These groups, as much as the 
local newspapers, leave their opinion 
imprints on local government. The 
question period has become a staple 
of most public gatherings. 

Picture this meeting in Ruesselsheim 
in Hesse, an automobile manufacturing 
city. A 
with his employers, instigated a citizens’ 


47-year-old locksmith, angry 


meeting with members of the state cabi- 
net. Nearly 1,000 persons streamed into 
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the city hall, well in advance of the 
starting time. After the government 
officials seized their opportunity to ouw- 
line the problems they faced, the fire- 
works began with a question period. 

“Why can't the government force 
industry to train more apprentices?” 

“How long will the houses remain 
unheated ?” 

“What happened to the school re- 
form program?” 

“What can be done halt rising 
prices?” 

“What is the state government's at- 
titude toward German participation in 
European defense? Toward military 
service in general? Toward the policies 
of the federal government?” 

There was one incident. A Communist 
was hissed off the rostrum when the 
audience decided he was talking teo 


long. 


T musT be regarded as one of the 
West- 


ern Germany that in addition to the 


significant developments in 


fact that the major Nazis were legally 
excommunicated from public life, so 
few important Nazis or Nazi types have 
commanded widespread public sym- 
pathy. 

Alfred 


Loritz, a Bavarian rabble-rouser with an 


For a while after the war, 


anti-Nazi record, was known as the 
“blond Hitler” and regarded as a pos- 
sible new style Fuehrer. He not only 
faded away, he was kicked out of his 


party because he sought a tie-up with 


the outfit of Maj.-Gen. Otto Ernest 
Remer, a fanatical ex-Nazi. 

Remer anda small coterie of Nazi- 
minded politicians won some startling 
political successes recently, but they 
appear to have been localized. And on 
second thought, isn’t it reasonable to 
expect that in a nation which over- 
whelmingly supported the Nazi regime 
quite a few persons would have escaped 
the widespread punishment of disillu- 
sionment through military defeat? 

What should interest us in a review 
of the favorable side of life in Germany 
is that there appears to be less political 
apathy here today than a few years 
middle class—industrious, 
still makes a fetish 


ago. The 
thrifty, orderly 
of being “unpolitical.” The workers — 
hardworking but suspicious also 
proclaim their political disinterest. But 
they usually can tell you exactly why 
they do not care about politics, thus 
revealing an alertness that belies their 
contentions 

The big 


barons 


businessmen —the Ruhr 
are Conspicuous again. Many 
oldtimers have regained their positions 
as captains of industry. Their ultimate 
attitude remains moot. Yet many of 
the big businessmen have been in the 
forefront of the battle for the Schuman 
Plan for pooling the resources of West- 


ern Europe. 


sipE from the spectacular events ir 
: Berlin and the untoward incidents 


involving neofascists, the doings of the 


THE PEOPLE are influencing the politicos through their citizens’ meetings 


and by voting, as do these West 
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Berliners, come sun or cold rain. 


Bonn government and parliament prob- 
ably are the facets of German life 
which have attracted the greatest at- 
tention abroad. To take these actions 
for granted would, however, amount to 
sheer naiveté. After all, the government, 
the parliament and the basic law on 
which they are founded are only three 


years old, and they were created out of 


chaos. And although the governmental 


structure of Western Germany was 
born of compromise among Americans, 
Frenchmen, British, and Germans, it 
introduced democratic forms, and em- 
bodied and fostered a sense of demo- 
cratic ideals. 

Administrative government from the 
town through to the national level was 
newly created with a formula accept- 
able to the Western World. The federal 
constitution opens resonantly with a bill 
of rights whose first provision reads: 
“The dignity of man shall be inviolable. 
lo respect and protect it shall be the 
duty of all state authority.” Thus the 
democratic concept that the state exists 
for the people and not the people for 
the state is prescribed by law. 

Elections are held regularly and in 
secret. The Chancellor and the cabinet 
are responsible to the legislature which 
represents the several states and the 
population through two chambers. 
Political parties reflect virtually every 
shade of public opinion. There are six 
parties and thirteen independents in the 
Bundestag, the lower house, which is 
elected by a combination of proportion- 
al and direct election. 

Both the government and the legisla- 
ture work hard. A visiting United States 
congressman said he was appalled by 
the amount of work that confronted the 
average deputy in Bonn. While Chancel- 
lor Adenauer has steered his admihi- 
stration successfully through a critical 
period. he had no rubber-stamp parlia- 
ment. He has even suffered occasional 
defeats in the legislative chambers. 

Such defeats, had they occurred in 
France, might have led to votes of 
confidence and possible overthrow of 
the reigning administration. However, 
the Bonn constitution carries with it 
an interesting safety clause which the 
French might do well to examine care- 
fully with an eye to adoption. It pro- 
vides that in the event of a vote of 
confidence, the administration may not 
be ousted unless the opposition can pro- 
duce a working majority. Thus it is not 
possible to oust the government first 
weeks, as in 
France, hunting for a new one. 


and then spend days or 





However, while this procedure has 
produced stability for the West Ger- 
man government, it has not spared 
it the burden of a vociferous opposition. 
Often parliamentary committees have 
engaged in searching inquiries to the 
embarrassment of the government. On 
more than one occasion lately it 
was unusual at first the deputies 
have crossed party lines on a variety 


of issues. 


I ERHAPS the brightest aspect of the 


situation in Western Germany is 
its press. There are 400 newspapers in 
Western Germany and thirty in Western 
Berlin. They 


conceivable editorial idea and many 


represent almost every 


of them circulate nationally so that 
it is possible to obtain a Munich paper, 
for example, in Bonn early enough to 
provide competition for the local press. 
When licensing restrictions were modi- 
fied a few years ago, it was feared that 
former Nazis would return to the pub- 
lishing field and, drumming up old 
themes, steal readers from the news- 
papers that had been founded under 
the auspices of the military governments. 
Ottmar Best, former Nazi editor of the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, started a 
daily in Nuremberg, once the citadel 
of nazism, with resounding boasts that 
he would show what the people had lost 
in Hitler. His venture failed in three 
months. 


The record shows that those news- 
papers which, under terms of the early 
Occupation policies, had to carry on 
“enforced democratic policies” contin- 
ued them long after they had gotten 
out from under the blue pencils of the 
Allied authorities, and they managed 
to maintain the bulk of their circula- 
tion. Most of the newspapers in West- 
ern Germany have been faced with 
difficulties be- 


cause they did not own their plants 


tremendous financial 
in the first place. But, for the most 
part, they have been fearless in ex- 
pressing their ideas. Nor have they 
spared the government or the Allies. 
And in the Frankfurter Rundschau, 
which I believe deserves special com- 
mendation, although I do not approve 
of its basic economic philosophy, one 
has an example of a fighting, campaign- 
ing newspaper with a social conscience 
in the best tradition of Joseph Pulitzer’s 
W orld. 


Recently the Frankfurter Rundschau 
printed what it described as an ex- 
posé of the Foreign Ministry. In a series 
of articles and editorials, it hammered 


THE PRESS in postwar Germany is showing new civic re- 


sponsibility 


away with reports of charges that old 
time Nazis and discredited Foreign Of 
fice officials had worked their way back 


into positions of influence. Then the 


Bavarian radio station carried a well- 
publicized broadcast on the same sub- 


ject, adding new charges. 

These accusations were echoed in 
news reports throughout Western Ger- 
many until even the newspapers that are 
considered sympathetic to the Bonn gov- 
ernment felt compelled to reproduc e 
them. The result was a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Chancellor Adenauer was forced 
to comment in the Bundestag. Changes 
were made, The roster of personnel in 
the Foreign Office was reexamined. The 
government did not come off as badly 
as had been indicated in the early 
charges, but the powers of the press 
and an aroused public opinion had 
been illustrated. 

In Bonn, press conferences are held 
regularly. While lately Chancellor Ad- 
enauer has become a little shy of them, 
his record is about as good as that of 
any other Prime Minister in Europe. 
Certainly he grants more personal in- 
terviews than most of them. In the 
early days the German newspapermen 
appeared to be timid about asking 
questions. They were content to listen 
to long, dull statements. This is not 
the case any more. Correspondents in 
the German capital have learned to 
get tough. The result is more and better 
stories out of press conferences. In 
addition, newspapermen are permitted 
to roam freely throughout the parlia- 
ment building, including the large 
restaurant for deputies. 

The press has shown tigerlike jeal- 
ousy about its role in public life. A 
proposed press law was torn to bits 


notable example, the Frankfurter Rundschau. 


in the editorial columns of most news- 
papers. Government plans to initiate 
official short-wave broadcasts similar to 
the Voice of America and the BBC 
were announced almost apologetically, 
while newspapers rushed into print 
with charges that the federal govern- 
ment was trying to get itself started in 
the radio business and might eventual- 
ly attempt to nationalize all radio sta- 
tions. When a trade-union strike kept 
virtually all newspapers off the stands, 
the federal government expanded its 
official bulletin. This was heartily de- 
nounced, Wherever one travels in West- 
ern Germany one can purchase news- 
papers expressing all kinds of violent 
political opinions, whether published 
here or abroad. The same applies to 


magazines and other publications. 


OW WE come to possibly the mo:t 
N important and certainly the most 
exciting factor in Germany her 
youth. | was quite depressed the other 
day, sitting in my office in the pleasant 
town of Bad Godesberg, to hear sud- 
denly a roll of drums, blaring of 
trumpets and the distinct step-step-step 
of marching feet. From my window I 
saw some sixty youngsters, ranging in 
age from 9 to 20, about twenty of them 
girls, parading four abreast to the 
cadences of verbal command and march 
music. 

They wore uniform blouses and ties. 
Their faces were grim and unyouthful. 
Their marching was too good. The peo- 
ple in the streets watched them curious- 
ly. To their credit, I saw some of them 
frown. These youngsters were members 
of the Reichsjugend, the vouth outfit 
organized by the Socialist Reichs party, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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All Asia is athirst for the knovwl- 
edge that can make the teeming 
millions well fed, well housed, and 
well, Already, with UN technical aid, 
there is perceptible progress even 


from such small beginnings as these 


INDIA 


Pictures of Progress 


IGNORANCE is the first enemy ot better living 
conditions, but mere literacy is not enough, so these 
small students at Rantipur (top, left) are given object 
lessons about such things as malaria-bearing mosquitoes 


FAMINE is being reduced by new rice fields in 
the Terai area (top, center), until recently the 
realm of the man-eating tiger, a place of swamps 
and impenetrable bush, uninhabitable for a thousand 
years. Straw is used for roofs and animal feed. 


SLUMS, ancient, filthy, crumbling structures, are 
gradually replaced by solid modern brick buildings 
Ihe work, undertaken by Western methods, is done 
by Indian laborers, skilled and common. These 
bricklayers (top, right) erect housing in Calcutta. 


PURE WATER is essential for agriculture, for personal 
cleanliness, for life itself, so progress in India 
depends also on the multiplication and purification ef 
village wells like the one this Rajarani (bottom, left) 
taps into her galvanized bucket for household use. 


SCIENCE taught turbaned youngsters at Haldwani school 
(bottom, center) in the Terai region will soon pay high 
dividends, in showing them how to adapt their vast nat- 
ural resources and further conquer the jungle, of 
which 100,000 acres are already under cultivation 


HEALTH is achieved for the masses, not only with 
more food and better housing, but by systematic eradica- 
tion of malaria. In two years, infants with malaria 
dropped from 66 per cent to zero, the campaign includ- 
ing control tests (bottom, right) and plenty of DDT. 
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rYVHE specter of a major depression 
| is being hounded off the world’s 
United Nations is 


leading the pack in this awe-inspiring 


horizon. And the 


accomplishment. 


In the midst of the turmoil and 


confusion of our midtwentieth cen 


tury, this fact stands out boldly as an 


example of what nations can do when 


they harmonize their interests and 


work toward the common good. The 


story is a dramatic revelation of the 
UN’s power to advance man’s welfare 

It began with the Charter, which 
contains this striking description of th 


international 


scope and purpose of 

economic cooperation: 
“With a view to the creation of con 

ditions of stability and well-being 

the United Nations shall 


higher standards of living 


promote 
fall employ 
ment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development. 
Underscored by this declaration is 
the historic fact that the major 


coun 


tries of the world are developing the 
will and the means to avoid deep and 
prolonged slumps. The advance is 
progressing on two fronts 

On the 


domestic front. individu 


governments are awakening to the fact 
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that unemployment and depression are 


social evils for which they must bear 


responsibility. These governments are 


leveloping and refining techniques to 


keep farms and factories humming dur 


ig recessions, enabling their Reonomies 


idjust to the new circumstances 


ch caused the recession before it 


omes a major slump. There is to 


1y an understanding of domestic 


inemployment rooted in practical ex- 
perience and in a growing insight into 


he mechanics of 
On th 


economic systems 


international front, govern 


ments are moving toward a_ practical 


realization that they cannot ultimately 


protect their nations from depression 


They 


international 


in isolation. have recognized that 


organized cooperation is 
absolutely essential as a supplement to 
purely national safeguards 


The United Nations has 


powerful these 


become a 


ferce on both fronts 


spurring governments to prompt and 


efficient activity domestically and pro- 
instrument for 


mal collaboration, The UN is 


living up to its Charter’s demand that 


viding them with an 


internatic 

the horror of impending depression he 

forever erased 
Within a few 


short years of the 


Here is the cure the United 
Nations prescribes for the 
world’s 


eradication of the 


gravest economic disease 


By THE EDITORS 


Charter’s 


faced 


signing, UN 


with the necessity of turning it 


members were 


from a hope into a_ practical 


W orld-w ide 


characterized the 


pious 


reality. inflation, which 


immediate postwar 
period and guaranteed a depressionless 
world, came to an abrupt halt in 1948. 
virtually 


Reconversion was complete ; 


production had expanded beyond the 
prewar volume in many countries and 
Was he ginning to level off ; jobless men 
were 


increasing ominously in a number 


of countries. The problem of unem 


ployment had returned to plague the 
nations of the world. 

The danger was short-lived. Economic 
ictivity in the United States, the coun 
try initially responsible for the reces 
picked up toward the end of 
1949 in the 


And the long-range problem of excess 


sion 
normal course of events 
productive capacity in the industrial 
nations of the world was set temporarily 


in Korea 


rearmament pro- 


aside by the outbreak of war 
ind the consequent 
grams. But the brief period of impend 
ing depression had stirred the United 
Nations to action and occasioned a full 
seale dress rehearsal that will stand the 
world in good stead when the present 


inflationary period is passed. 





he rehearsal went badly at first; 


the ictors were afraid to come out on 


the stage. Unemployment has acquired 


the stigma of a communicable disease 


in the family of nations, and the con 


international action to st imp it 


out slow to compel nations to 


was 
Thus when the 
N’s Eco 


LCOSsOF 


admit their affliction 


eighteen n ers t tive 
Social Council 


nom md 


' | 
took up 


nied 


that real ’ I nt existed 


, } 4 
yritain I others vig v ae 


heir 

they in 

“healthy rea 
But the new 

international 

proved strong 


nodesty 


wisdom finally 
| com 
independent expert prepare 


le plan 


ti 
ind the 


pl yvimner 
Koll Ww 


he ¢ 


ouncil livided their 
inter 


full 


ram 


iltention und 


national measures 


employme he domes pro 


sugy vyovernments 


port and imaginative 


Taking as 


swee ping 


their starting point the 


unemployment in 
the result 
demand 

out in 10W 

huttress Iceni 


Foremo tions 


was the adaption of the fiscal power of 


up for coffee in 
The UN is insuring 


JOBLESS MEN line 
York relief kitchen. 


tl 
p 


t 


iT 


om 


ik 


t 


near-zero 
against 


the 
full 
udvised 
be 
principal vehicles for stabilizing 


the 


to tax and 


the 


re state-—the power 


ower to spend—to needs of 


] 
mployment. Fiscal measures, 


experts, “will undoubtedly one 


lective demand at full-employ- 


vent level in econ- 


private-enterprise 
"Increasing government expendi- 


ire and reducing taxation cé 


mg way to augment purchasing 


rower and keep business sales booming 


Other measures recommended — by 


he experts included government stim 


ilation of private investment through 


pecial eredit facilities or tax induce 


ind 


overnment 


nents advance planning — by 


for immediate commence 
when a 


But 


rent of public works projects 


eces looms on the horizon 


ion 


expert agreed that industrial 


not wish to rely on the 


nvestment public or 
eve an adequate level 


he “eC 


ire more likely to depend primarily on 


demand countries 


hie expansion of consumer demand to 


their working force busy 


made a bold departure 


trom 


experts 
traditional measures in suggest 


nations might expand con 


The 


report, 


ing how 


demand. most challenging 


mer 


of the they involve use 


entire 
f{ the instruments of fiscal policy: that 
level of 


sor ial 


reducing the taxation; ex 


panding programs of security ; 
generally 
health, 


personal 


t social expenditures 


lising 


such things as education 


for 


ete.: and other supports to 


consumption. “Furthermore the ex- 


perts declared. the « 
monopoly prices may serve the purpose 


de 


through the reduction of profit margins 


f{ jncreasing consumer mand 


1934, in New 


future, 


weather, 


such tragedy in 


Some countries may wish to extend 


this ‘principle further and use price 


control more generally in order to effect 
distribution — of 


a more equitable 


income rie 
These suggestions, and especially the 


last one that governments force prices 


down and thus in effect redistribute in 
purchasing power, were 


the 


come and raise 


bound to raise some eyebrows in 
more orthodox capitalistic nations such 


the 


is the US. The flat statement by 


experts that “these measures to sustain 


effective demand do pot involve any 


basic change in the economic institu 


tions of enterprise countries” 


did Little 


private 


doubts 


for UN 


responsibility 


to settle these 


(A major victory the concept 


ind co 
Amer 
this 


of international 


operation was thus won when the 


ian economic expert accepted 
of the report on full employment 


“We 


taking some chances if 


spec 


ilbeit with regret are probably 


try to do too 
much with tise al polic V he explained 
“but we are also taking chances if we 
do little to 


employment at a high level. lw terms of 


stabilize income and 


fluctuations, the United States might 


ve inclined to accept a moderate amount 


of irregularity, and rely on its social 


security system to provide for the re 


ulting unemployment. But the impact 


of our fluctuations on other countries 


as good citizens of an 
decide the 


same terms that might 


will not allow us 


interdependent world, to 
the 
govern us if we 

Phe 


re sponsibility 


question in 


were isolated.” 


same victory for international 


ind cooperation was 


gained when the Economic and Social 


Council hammered out a_ resolution 


summer of 


full 


based on the report in the 


1950 Forcing nations to lay their 


employment programs on the line, the 


resolution requires goveraments to pub 


lish an annual statement of their em 
} 


ployment, production ind other 


economic objectives; indicate whether 


or not a fall in employment is likely; 
and in the light of this knowledge, to 
“formulate, announce, and periodically 


review” the policies and techniques 
they mean to pursue in avoiding depre 
sion and attaining their economic goals. 
Obviously, 


techniques 


should these policies and 
measured 


UN 


and 


seem inadequate 
against the advice of the experts, 
will he 


itrant 


members quick to say so 


haul the recale nation on the in 
ternational carpet 
The resolution also recommended that 


take 


their own solvency and employment dur- 


governments ire, in bolstering 
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ing periods of recession, not to harm 
the ability of other nations to do so. 
As the world discovered to its regret 
in the 1930's, the international impact 
of certain national policies may have 
a disastrous chain effect and drag every- 
body down. The United States, for ex- 
ample, may reduce its purchases from 
Europe during a recession because its 
purchasing power has fallen in general 
Finding that it can no longer sell enough 
to the US to match its American im- 
ports, Europe will be tempted to reduce 
those imports. But this in turn reduces 
still further the demand for the goods 
of US factories, which in turn causes 
another reduction in, American pur- 
chases from Europe, and the vicious 
circle continues. 

The resolution thus urged govern- 
ments not to impose, for balance-of 
payments purposes, any quantitative 
control over imports or exchange re- 
strictions during recessions which would 
reduce mutually beneficial trade with 
other countries. It also urged govern 
ments suffering domesti¢ recession to 
keep buying from, and lending to, other 
nations in the normal way, so that the 
need of the latter to impose restrictions 
on trade to protect their balance of 
And finally, 


it urged governments to maintain a re- 


payments would not arise 


serve of foreign currencies and gold on 
which they could draw during recessions 
in other countries and thus escape the 
need to reduce imports for balance-of 


payments reasons. 


irH the passage of this ECosoc res 
WV thats the peoples of the mid 
twentieth century stood far in advance of 
their position of a few short years be 


fore. During the 1930's, governments 


had little dealings with and influence 


over their national economies. Moreover 
the concept of government responsibjl 
ity for full employment was weak 
weaker yet was the understanding of 
how governments could implement. it 

In contrast, the expansion of govern 
mental activities since the war has heen 
tremendous. Automatically, 
governments now possess a dominating 
influence over their economies, And the 
United Nations has guaranteed that 
they use this power, and use it effec 
tively, in the full knowledge of their 
responsibility for a high level of em- 
ployment. 

The UN has not only brought the 
organized authority of international 
society to bear on the domestic activi- 


ties of governments during recessions. 


th 


therefore, 


The same powerful force has been ap- 
plied to the international acts of gov- 
ernments: it is doubtful whether nations 
will ever again seek stability in inter- 
national commerce and payments at 
the terrible price of no international 
commerce at all 

The resolution, for these reasons, 
stands as a magnificent advance in uni- 
versal cooperation for the good of hu- 
manity. Almost two years later Isador 
Lubin, US Representative to Ecosoc, 
declared that “the resolution of August 
15, 1950, is one of the great achieve- 
ments of this Council. It is a benchmark 
of progress and it reflects the growing 
enlightenment of public opinion over 
much of the world. It represents in- 
creased recognition by governments that 
economic changes within their borders 
have international impacts.” 

The dress rehearsal had finished well. 
But one scene, concerning the interna 
tional impact of recessions, did not 
please the Council. It was all very well 
to ask nations to maintain their com 
merce with other countries during re- 
cessions as if nothing had happened 
This is necessary if unemployment is 
not to gain momentum and cause a 
world-wide slump. It was doubtful, how 
ever, whether the gold and currency 
reserves of individual nations would 
ever be large enough in themselves to 
make this possible. 

Pointing up this danger was the fact 
that the new era of “full employment” 
does not provide any clear assurance 
igainst fluctuations whose year-to-year 
impact may impose a dangerous strain 
of other nations. For example, a future 
recession in the United States may last 
two years before the techniques to re- 
gain full employment take effect. Dut 
ing this period, the reduction in its pur- 
chases from other countries may well 
approach $10 billion over the whole 
period of recession and recovery. This 
danger was made very real during the 
brief recession of 1948-49, when Ameri- 
ican imports dropped 15 per cent 

In the light of these facts, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council decided that 
some form of monetary cushion had to 
be supplied to nations during recessions, 
above and beyond what they could 
provide themselves. Without financial 
help from organized international so- 
ciety—the United Nations—individual 
nations might find their coffers empty, 
fall back on restrictions on trade out 
of necessity, and pull the whole world 
into a major depression. 


To find a solution to this problem, 


Ecosoc appointed another committee 
of experts to draw up a report. The 
first committee had made some recom- 
mendations concerning it, full of won 
derful logic but entirely impractical 
[he committee had lacked the courage 
to speak plainly of the need for sub- 
stantial lending on the part of the 
UN during periods of recession. 

But Ecosoc meant business. Having 
studied the report of the second com- 
mittee of experts, the Council passed 
a resolution this summer which boldly 
proclaims the duty of the UN to pour 
money into national treasuries during 
recessions. It urged the International 
Monetary Fund to lend on an effective 
scale to countries experiencing a tem 
porary crisis in foreign exc hange be 
cause of recessions elsewhere. It urges 
the World Bank, another UN organ. to 
increase its long-term loans for the 
same purpose, and warns it not to be 
unduly affected” in judging a coun 
try’s credit by that country’s temporary 
lifficulties 


stitutions to find ways to increase their 


And it urges both these in- 


financial reserves for this purpose. 


ow resolution shows imagination 


and courage concerning the duties 
and powers of organized international 
society. It recognizes that nations are 
like businessmen: they need credit in 
times of stress, vet in times of stress 
their credit is poorest. It states clearly 
that just as American businessmen were 
saved—and the country along with it 
by $50 billions of loans from the gov 
ernment’s Reconstruction Finance Cor 
poration, so nations must be saved 
and the world along with it—by loans 
from an international, a United Nations, 
finance corporation. 

This move is of immeasurable signifi 
cance. Combined with Ecosoc’s earlier 
resolution, it means that we are emerg- 
ing into an era of organized cooperation 
on a universal scale—cooperation that 
may well enable mankind to cure even 
the gravest economic ills of the future 


To the expert, the foreshadow of one 


of those ills is already visible: the tre 


mendous problem of converting indus- 
trial countries to peacetime production 
when the present armament race is 
concluded. Yet we need not fear our 
ability to meet this challenge. So far 
has the UN brought us, 
experts, that “in the future, ‘prosperous’ 


declare the 


years will be the rule rather than the 
exception, and even in years of reces- 
sion prosperity will be. not around the 
corner, but in full view.”—UNW 





MEET MONSIEUR BIDAULT 
(Continued from page 25) 
heavily engaged in rearmament ef- 
forts. Of course, all this is merely 
on the level of objections, nothing 
else. And | admit that 
they form a contradictory and il- 


together 


logical tissue. But one should re- 
member our cruel experiences. We 
deal with an emotional question 
which must follow its own course 
of evolution. The French do not 
refuse to take initiatives and they 
have proven it, but their repeated 
trials have led them to weighing 
every risk.” 

The reporter wanted to know what, 
in view of the temper of France, were 
the chances for the ratification of the 
contractual arrangement with Western 
Germany. and the former Premier said 
cautiously: 

“[’m afraid it won't go through 
as easily as all that. The debate will 
he a tough one and the conditions 
of the 
have to be clarified.” 


He looked up: 


treaty’s application will 


“You can understand why there 
is such a vocal demand in France 
for a four-power conference on 
the highest level. For the French, 
the German army is a fateful busi- 
Only the results of a four- 

conference would _ finally 


ness. 
power 
convince people.” 

I asked my host about his own view 
on the necessity for a four-power con- 
ference and he smiled his most diplo- 
matic smile, 

“I don’t see anything diabolical 
in it,” he declared. “There are 
those who constantly urge: ‘Let’s 
have conversations with the Rus- 
Let's 
On the other hand, Americans are 


sians! have conversations!’ 
impatient and even furious when 
such suggestions come up. Person- 
ally, | consider the subject with a 

Let's go ahead 
talk! Either 


there will be some change, and if 


greater serenity. 
and have another 
so, so much the better. Or there will 
be no change and it is by no means 
absurd to demonstrate it ad 
nauseum, Uve had my own experi- 
ences, All this is more difficult than 
peace-loving people would believe 
in their hearts. But on the brink of 
decisions which will shape history 
for centuries no additional demon- 
stration can he superfluous.” 

I wondered how the Pinay govern- 
ment would weather debates on such 


controversial issues, and reminding Mr. 
Bidault of the communist offer to the 
Socialists to unite their strength. | 
asked him whether there was any chance 
for a new Popular Front. 
“Impossible!” he exclaimed with 
an imperious gesture, “The Social- 
ists will never go along. They know 
that the 
tempted to go too far, and put the 


Communists have at- 
fire to the whole country, This was 
a serious business, but the masses 
didn't follow the communist lead- 
ers, If it 


munists, today there would be a 


weren't for the Com- 


leftist government in France with 
a slight majority. But the com- 
munist machinations have made 
this impossible, a fact that the So- 
cialists will never forget or forgive. 
Yet the militant Communists are 
relatively few in France. Look at 
the failure of the demonstrations 
against Ridgway.” 

The conversation turned back to the 
probability of a governmental crisis in 
the relatively near future. 

“When the crisis comes, we can’t 
afford the 
minority 


luxury of having a 
government based on a 
shaky and temporary coalition.” 
M. Bidault declared, “The issues 
we must solve are too important. 
The carrousel with the little wood- 
en horses which are always the 
same and only change their posi- 
tions must come to an end.” 


The reporter inquired whether it 
wasnt the socialist policy to insist on 
benefits for the workers before joining 
Bidault 


elected not to dwell on the subject, He 


in a new cabinet, but M. 


recalled that ever since the liberation 
the governments of France were pre- 
occupied with strangling inflation, since 
he stability of the money was the best 
safeguard of the workers’ standard of 
life. On the other hand, one had to ad- 
mit, M 


present 


Bidault added, that under the 


regime the moneyed classes 
made only moderate sacrifices for the 
support of Premier Pinay’s. measures 
notwithstanding the fact that he en- 


joyed their political backing. 

These two remarks left the interview- 
er with the impression that to the mind 
of M. Bidault the key to the situation 
was on the level of the great general 
problems, whether on the domestic ot 
the international scene, rather than on 
the level of daily economic problems 
the second being subordinated to the 
first. On the question whether condi 


tions were favorable for forming that 


vaster and more stable union that would 
infuse France with a new. strength, 
M. Bidault refused to show himself a 
pessimist. On what factors he based 
his optimism he never did reveal in 
detail. 
ance and the authority of a man who 


But he spoke with the assur 


knows much, although he may not be 
in a position to reveal his hand be 
fore the appropriate time 

“In view of the international sit- 
uation, France needs this new gov- 
stable 
majority based on all moderate ele- 


ernment with a popular 


ments. And she is going to get it 
this fall,’ was the only thing he 
was willing to repeat. 


faye conversation, giving a clue to 


the thinking of a man who may well 

represent France in the approaching 
climax of the international drama, took 
place in the low and rambling Bidault 
villa in St. Cloud 6n what was probably 
the hottest day of the year. Yet the 
former habitué of the Latin Quarter 
wore the striped trousers with the for- 
mal waisteoat, jacket, and four-in-hand 
to which he got accustomed in the days 
when he received the world’s diplomats 
in his sumptuous office. To a psycholo 
gist, such sticking to formal attire re 
gardless of the season, and his present 
status, may have indicated the former 
Premier's subconscious readiness to re 
turn to high office at a moment's notice 
But even the layiaan couldn't escape 
noticing how the whole life of Georges 
Bidault was under the spell and fasci- 
nation of politics, whether domestic o1 
international 

As he held forth hours on end in 
his oven-hot little study lined with 
books on problems of treaties, on gov 
ernment crisis, on party alignments 
there was not a drop of perspiration on 
his brow, his interest never lagged 
nor did his concentration or vivacity 
abate for a second 

Here to all intents and purposes was 
a single-minded man with immense re 
sources of will and brain power. Here 
also was a man with an underground 
myth about him and with both a Catho 
lic background and a liberal education; 
a man with an extreme sensibility to 
the popular feelings of the hour and 
anxious to express them on the highest 
level. Here, in short, was a first-rate 
politician and probably a statesman, a 
professional, and an expert rolled into 
one, who for many years to come cannot 
but play a leading part in the political 
destiny of his nation.—UNW 
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By an ingenious practical program of coexistence 


among students from many climes, Bedford's Fletcher 


School, unique in.its kind, successfully teaches .. . 


How to 


halt before — the idministration 


“x war-surplus jeep careened to a 
building and deposited its incongruou 
passenger on the sidewalk, Casting a 
bewildered look at the dusty vehicle 
and the obviously delighted driver, the 
young man brushed off his morning 
coat, striped pants, and fur-collared 
overcoat and marched solemnly into 
the dean’s office. He was paying his 
first visit to his new home, the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy on the 
Tufts College campus at Bedford, Mas 
sachussetts, and the niceties of protocol 
were being prominently displayed 
Unhappily, history has not records 
the look of astonishment that crossed 


the face of the dean at this apparitior 


That there was one is uncontested. Al 
though Fletcher engages in the serious 
business of turning out diplomat 
student body cavorts about in slacks, 
blue jeans, and T shirts like students in 
any other US university. For this unique 
coeducational school, in which top hats 
and cutaways are conspicuous by their 
ibsence, believes that informality and 
spontaneity have a great deal to do 
with making students into diplomats 
Fletcher is unique in believing that 
diplomacy can be taught at all. When 
Pufts alumnus Austin Barclay Fletcher 
died in the midtwenties, his will pro 
vided for the establishment of a law 
school at his alma mater. Since Mr 
Fletcher had devoted his career to 
international law, and since the coun- 
try’s plethora of law schoels unani 
mously ignored the art and science of 
international relations, the three men 
to whem it fell to found the school 
President A 


Harvard, Dean 


saw their course clearly 


Lawrence Lowell of 
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3 


' ; ; 
ys ihe ; 


ecome a Diplomat 


By FREDERICK HERMAN 


Roscoe Pound of Harvard Law 

ind President John A. Cousen 
Pufts organized the first graduate sel 
to offer higher degrees in diplomacy 
the M.A. for one-year 
M.A.L.D. (Master of Arts in Law and 


Diplomacy) for two years, and a three 


student in 


year Ph D course 

In 1933, Fletcher’s doors opened, 
and in the following two decades some 
750 budding diplomats have appended 
to their names those hard-won letters 
that proclaim them trained and tested 

Although 
idministered 
Harvard, the 


iufonomous Its stu 


experts in their trade 


Fletcher Jee 


ointly by Tufts and 


technically 


chool is really 
dents may take certain graduate course 
at Harvard. and some Harvard graduate 


students may take work 


the cooperation usually bein 


fields of law and business. But the 


courses are secondary. Fletcher is pri 


marily a laboratory in diplomacy 
bn 


Government and isiness have been 


begging for people trained in this field 
They need more than diplomatic ex- 
perts conversant with the ways of 
exchanging notes or qualified to 
tribunals. They 


individuals who can 


sit on international 


require 
is consuls and public-relatic 
ficers, people who are able 
in formulating and carrving out 
to-earth program of foreign relation 
In brief, they need men and women 
wise in the wavs of other societies and 
civilizations and equal to coping with 
ind idiosyncrasies 
Wo thi 


their customs, laws 

Fletcher was designed to fi 
need. It does so in a striking manner 
Instead of supporting a curri ulum 


based on vast area studies and 


if iden i¢ know 
the « hooal 
it enrollment to some 
from the four corners of 
ind then sees to it that 
onstantly live, work, and play 
her. Students emerge from this 
sometimes harrowing but always excit 
ng experience with an understanding 
of other nationalities that goes to the 
roots of their being 
Che process can he rough: but 
vorks, On one occasion two tudent 
rom Ohio with a missionary zeal took 
on themselves to convert a student 
rom Thailand. The object of their -at 
ention was a stubborn young man of 
more than usual urbanity. Night afte: 
ht they bombarded him 
to no avail 


W hie nh 


from Ohio threw 


equ lly futile 


the entire student body had 


iroused to intere comparative 
rion and theology More important 
seen a vivid demonstration of 

should not behave 
Occurrences like this have made rea 
son king at Fletcher. Emotionalism rare- 


] t 


iv enters into arguments. tor tt cannot 


survive the searching questions of stu 
dents. Nor is there a future for ideas 
or actions that run counter to common 
ense or diplomatic habits 
Its student body is thus recognizabl 
ajor factor in making Fletcher a 
chool for diplomats. The presence of 
students of so many nationalities and 
backgrounds provides an invaluable 
supplement to classwork \ discussion 
between an Iranian and a Texan can 


teach listeners a lot more fundamental 





Us-Middle 


tions than could ever be 


things about Eastern rela- 


found in text- 


books. official dispatches or news ac- 


counts. And in the long run it is more 


likely to keep the oil of both areas flow 


in the same direction. 


ing 


These discussions are important be 


cause they plumb the human, cultural, 


ind emotional facets of international 


\ conversation between a Cana 


a Venezuelan student came 


ibrupt halt one day when the Canadian 


made a good-natured joke about how 


his mother must have spoil 


t 


mere mentioning 


tone was ruil i 


\lthoug 


some 


sensitive Latin 


tions were strained for 


ifterward between the two. both 


learned a les 


son 


what was not a sacred cow to the othe 


Had this exchange occurred between 


two-working diplomats in the 


atmosphere of officialdom, the 


might have been serious. A 


mat inknowing 


mat ountry 


omftortable 


situations 
iferences 


ulation of the balance 


sweeping | igreements 


ire a rarity in diplomacy. Diplomatic 


work seldom involves the glamor of a 


meeting of foreign ministers. For every 
diplomat who crashes the newsreels o1 
strides 


icross the 


front page 


Times there are thousands pluggin;s 


tariff 


compil 


iwav unromantically, adjusting 


itizens abroad 


neg Visas 
tudent 
consuls } I ( } oive them 
selves 

habit 


international 


the 


opinions 


forced 
reel 


mibe red 

dort 
located next other 
mmon 
dormi 


Arrange 


Wo separate 


for 
betweet 


diplomatic proce¢ dings. Messages about 


RESEARCH complements daily contact with minds from other lands in 
preparing students for foreign service. The great library is kept up-to-date. 


signed “10 Downing Street Up 
and 
seal of the 


rnamented with sat 
girls’ dormitory featuring 
fire tongs, a rolled umbrella 


leg encased silk 


nental 


with 


hose 
irter ire common. If 


pompos remains, it is disposed 


open invitation to a 


mented seals 


with 
phrases 


liberally 


from interna 
supplied with 
' 


ind “wherebvs ind sol 


resolving 


hed 
she 


that all refreshments 


off. in toto. Fletcher 


stuffed shirts! 


has 
tangibles of human 
learned by students 
n the clas 

include fields 
listed as 
Many s 

this, though not in the 
Fletcher 


Phe practi il is 


which pertain 


to what isually “interna 


tional ons.’ hools offer 
integrated man 
ner offered by 
ilwavs 


Kletcher 


composed of career diplomats who have 


with the 
theoretical at Its faculty is 


ine i ved actual probk 
well scholars 


lives 
iffairs 


ed their 
onal 
rot blunt 
oO oF 


pe rhaps only 


more eparate course 


Instead 


st expert covers the subject 


remotely related 


which 
he additional advantage of kee ping 


program of studies exceedingly 


flexible. Specialists in various fields are 


frequent invited to teach a course 


Was and is, not it 


1 diplomatic West 


ind 


it founder supporter e 


look upon it as a source of 


trained personnel for the American and 


; \ 
other foreign diplomatic services. Thus 


it is no surprise to find individuals at 


the school who have been sent by their 


ountry’s foreign service for training 


But Fletcher's students by no means 


go entirely into the diplomatic field 
Teaching and research or govern 
choices of 


l su illy 


go into teaching, 15 


service are the 
Fletcher 


per cent 


ment most 


graduates about 45 


per cent 


into government service, and 10° per 


cent into various careers such as inter 


national divisions of business firms 


In addition, many students have gone 


ibroad to continue their studies under 


the Fulbright program and other in 


ternational scholarships such as those 


of the Rotary Clubs. Concurrently, thes 


seem to be more interested in a quiet 


settled 


career of research permitting a 
life. They shying away from the 


highly specialized, compartmentalized 
and circumscribed work in Washington 


Another 


larity of 


factor in the declining popu 
Washington the 
lelay between passing a federal exam 
work. Many 
afford to wait six or 
while checked 
Finally, there is the 


ing political pressure 


jobs is long 


ind starting to students 


innot more 
1 
months they are and 


cleared increas 


on these jobs, and 
the feeling that the prestige of the Civil 


has fallen off as 


rising prestige ac 


is a career 


compared with the 


1 teachers and research 


fields 


tudents are 


men 


whatever they have 
I letcher 
( ible 


their 


making 


reputation for themselves and 


school by laving the foundations 


for a 


better understanding the 


world.—UNW 
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This Month’s Books of the 


East of Moscow 


With attention focused on Moscow’s 
intentions, we cover Stalin, the Middle 
East and Formosa in our reviews this 
month. 


The Life and Death of Stalin by Louis 
Fischer, Harper Brothers, New York, 272 
pages, $3.50. 


Rather than a detailed, systematic 
study of Joseph Stalin's ideas concepts 
of his strategy and techniques on the 
world scene and within Soviet Russia, 
this fast-paced book is an extended pro 
file of the man who concentrates in 
his hands more power than any other 
living being. As such it is distinguished 
by its rare sharpness, drive, and lack 
of hesitancy. 

The figure who emerges from this 
character sketch is a perfidious bandit, 
a perverter of truth, a conscienceless 
infinitely 


schemer, an cunning and 


breathtakingly uninhibited political 
boss whose thirst for power can not be 
satisfied by any amount of blood, adula- 
tion, conquest. This is not an easy pic- 
ture to paint or make convincing, but 
Fischer knows his subject and is a 
handy man with the killing epigram and 
the inescapable logical conclusion. 

In a sense this is an old-fashioned 
book, somewhat on the line of a Sueton- 
ius writing the history of one of the 
Caesars. The accent is on what a man 
did and when, in contravention of what 
moral rules. But Stalin must have a co 
herent philosophy even if it be a mere 
rationalization of his worst instincts 

And there is another question, an 
insidious, cloudy, almost impossible 
one, of course, to which we receive no 
answer here. And the question is 
simply “Why?” Why has the son of the 
drunken cobbler from Tiflis and of his 
God-fearing wife become the most 
feared and most powerful monster of 
our century? What extraordinary psy- 
chie forces form a character of such 
unimaginable strength and treachery? 
% 


In short, why is Stalin what he is? 
There are only two short paragraphs 


44 


devoted to this question, and they are 
summed up in the weak sentence: “Re- 
jection may be the key to Stalin’s life.” 

It is, of course, not the author’s per 
sonal failure if he is unable to offer 
more solid satisfaction -to the reader's 
legitimate curiosity as to the secret of 
Stalin’s personality. Rather it denotes 
the backwardness of psychology as a 
precise instrument capable of answering 
one of the greatest needs of our era: 
scientific appraisal of the human being, 
particularly the politician, and even 


more particularly the leader in the 
hidden depths of whose brain and emo- 
tions the destinies of millions of us may 


be insidiously forged 


Challenge and Response in the Middle 
East by Hedley V. Cooke, Harpers, New 
York, 366 pages, $4 


Even if the recent events in Iran and 
Egypt had not made this book an es- 
pecially timely one, it would have been 
of great interest not only to the student 
of foreign affairs but to the average 
reader. Dr. Cooke is an excellent guide 
through the fascinating and bewilder- 
ing Middle East. There is no other 
comparable book in English. 

Challenge and Response in the Mid- 
dle East combines political, social, and 
economic information on all ten Middle 
Eastern countries with a penetrating 


analysis of the various plans and 
schemes which have been tried unsuc- 
cessfully to solve the pressing problems 
of this crucial area. A trained econ- 
omist, Dr. Cooke writes with an_ inti- 
mate personal knowledge of the Arab 
where he seventeen 


countries spent 


years as American consul in Turkey 
and Palestine. Until recently he was a 
member of the Middle East Planning 
Staff of Bea. 

Although the book is crammed with 
facts and excellently documented, it is 
very readable, and the author's ap- 
proach and conclusions are both orig- 


inal and stimulating. In contrast to 


general thinking on the subject, Dr. 
Cooke points out that no economic help 
will be of any real value in strengthen 
ing the Middle East and bolstering its 
stability unless a major political revo 
break the 


ruling ‘ lass, He describes what he calls 


lution can power of the 
the “vicious circle” in which the West 
ern powers are caught as follows: 

“1. In the Middle East the 


poor are exploited by the wealthy few, 


many 


who control the government. 

“2. The gradual worsening of this 
situation increases the menace of revo 
lution by violence. 


3. Ordinarily it has been proved 
that the situation can be remedied only 
by foreign intervention. 

“4. But 


sented even more by the poor than by 


foreign intervention is re- 
the rich. 

“5. Hence, unless it is carried out 
in the interests of the rich, it causes 
deterioration rather than improvement 
of internal conditions. 

“6. But, if it is carried out in the 
interests of the rich, the exploitation 
of the poor becomes identified with the 
foreign intervention. The ruling group 
assists in this process 

“7. Thus, no matter what policies 
are adopted by foreign powers, the 
revolutionary trend is favored.” 

In regard to the Point 4 program, 
Dr. Cooke concludes: 

“Under present conditions, economic 
aid programs for Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen should 
be of somewhat limited scope. In the 
first three countries the political cli- 
mate is not suitable for cooperative 
attempts to reduce the main resistance 
by direct methods. In the last two 
there is danger that progress in any 
particular aspect of development would 
be outweighed by harmful by-product 
results of projects undertaken. 

“In Iran, although political condi- 
tions are even less propitious than in 


Egypt, Lebanon and Syria, a different 





and more positive type of approach to 
economic aid is in order because the 
prestige of the Point 4 concept is at 
stake in Iran to a much greater extent 
than in any other Middle Eastern 
country. 

Unfortunately the latest develop 
ments in Iran have sharpened the anti- 
Western sentiment to such an extent 


that there is little hope left for any 


economic cooperation with Iran. 


Formosa Under Chinese 
Rule by Fred W. Riggs, Macmil 


Yor! Yo pages. 


This little book, issued under the 
auspices of the American Institute of 
Pacific Relations, attempts to answer a 
few of the questions that are being de- 
bated heatedly all over the United 
States, and that certainly will play an 
important part in the forthcoming elec 
tion campaign 

Is Formosa under Chiang Kai-shek a 
bastion for democracy? How 


Nationalist 


armies stationed on this island? What 


strong 


and trustworthy are the 


are the chances for using them in a 
large-scale operation against the main 
land? Riggs tries to answer these 
making a sober 


questions tac tually, 


appraisal of the strength and weak- 
nesses of the Nationalist government. 


While 


administration for having considerably 


giving credit to the Chinese 


improved conditions on Formosa overt 
the corrupt and cruel rule which in 
1947 led to the Formosan uprising and 
massacre, the author 


ensuing points 


out that “a substantial part of the 
ground forces consisted (in mid-1951) 
of diseased, undernourished, and over- 
ge soldiers It is evident that the 
military aid furnished by the United 
States in 1951 could do little more than 
assist the Formosan regime to gird for 


Whatever the 


Chinese 


its own defense 
potential effectiveness of the 
armed lorces on Formosa might he as 
of early 195% ey could contribute lit 
tle toward any operations on the main 
land beyond limited activities. such as 
partial blockades. raids, and perhaps 
assistance to and coordination of main- 
land guerrillas,” 

In view of the exaggeratéd statements 
of MacArthur's apostles who blame 
President Truman for not wishing to 
use Chiang’s armies, and declare that 
Chiang is strong enough to reconquer 
the mainland with only limited Ameri 
weapon and 


can help in money 


airplanes, the detailed documentation 


of this study is especially significant. 


Literary Intelligence 


[he Ibsen yearbook for 1952, 


which contains numerous essays on the 


Norway 


life and works of the great Norwegian 
dramatist, has recently been published 
by the Ibsen Society, which was estab- 
lished two years ago in Skien, 
Norway, by Dr. Elinar Ostvedt. The 
Society is now occupied with the task 
of raising funds to purchase Venstop, 
the house at Gjerpen just outside 
Skien where Ibsen grew up, and to 


create a museum of it. 


Foreign Minister Dr. L. E. 


Gomez Ruiz of Venezuela recently an- 


Venezuela 


contest to be 
i] he sub 


“From 


nounced a_ literary 
sponsored by his government 

ject and title of the work is: 
the Congress of Panama to the Con- 
1826-1953. \ 
prize of approximately $9,000 is being 


offered for a work of 125,000) words 


ference of Caracas, 


in one of the four official languages 
Spanish, English, French or Portuguese 
Manuscripts must be submitted — by 
birthday (July 24), 1953 


monetary reward, 


Bolivar’s 
In addition to the 
he winner will be invited by the gov 
ernment of Venezuela to be its official 
guest at the Tenth Inter-American 
Conference in Caracas. Interested can 
didates should send their manuscripts 
directly to: Secretaria General de la 
Decima Conferencia  Interamericana 
Box No. Apartado 5205, 
Este, D. | Caracas, 


registered mail 


Correos del 


Venezuela, by 


dustralia Arrangements are under way 
for a joint publication to be issued 

he Fogg Museum of Harvard Uni 
National 


propose d 


rsitvy in the US and _ the 
Victoria ] ¢ 


contain 


Gallery of 
book will 


some of the Blake watercolors used as 


reproductions ot 


iHustrations for Dante’s Divine Comedy 


Martin 
{merica was the three- 
hundredth book to 
support of Hicoé under the Book Tran 


Frederick 


; 
Capitalism in 


Germany Stern’s 


appeat with 
lation Program. Since its Mnception, six 


vears ago. the Book 


‘ram has sponsored the publication of 


Translation Uro 


German editions of a variety of US 
titles, dealing with both fact and fic 
which have 
appeared are Jacques Barzun’s Of 
Human Freedom, Merle Curti’ The 


Imerican Thought, Henry 


tion. Some of the titles 


Grouth of 


Steele Commager’s Growth of — the 


American Republic, and Arthur Koest- 


ler’s Darkness at Noon. More recently, 
books have taken on a more serious 
task of acquainting the Germans with 
the idea that their purposes would best 
be served by adhering to the principles 
of Western democracy. 

Examples of these are James Burn- 
ham’s Coming Defeat of Communism, 
F. S. C. Northrop’s Meeting of East 
and West, Laura Inglis’ Freedom of the 
Vovies, William Saroyan’s The Saroyan 
Special, Lewis Mumford’s City Devel- 
Morrison Mac 


Web of Government. 


opment and Robert 


Iver’s The 


Indonesia Since 1945 Indonesian lit- 
erature has shown a marked resurgence, 
Before that for a long period little 


originality was evidenced, chiefly due 
to the Duteh influence on the educated 
Indonesians, and later because of the 
Japanese occupation It has only been 

the end of the war that Indo- 


Malayan, 


developed as a iational literature, with 


nesian, as distinet from 


i style and beauty of its own 
Among the more popular new 


Takdir Alisjahbana, editor 


of Pudjangga Baru, novelist and poet; 


writers areé 


(mir Hamza, poet; Sanoesi and Armyn 
Pane, brothers, novelists and poets; and 
the playwrights, El Hakim (Dr. Abu 
Hanifa), and Rosihan Anwar 
In addition te an abudance of Indo- 


nesian original literature, there has 
been a great deal of translation from 
English, French, Russian, and American 
among whom are: Pushkin 
Yaekov. Ilya 

Andre Mal- 


Hem- 


authors 
Dostoievsky 
Fhrenburg Andre Gide 
raux Aldous Huxley 


mingway, and John Steinbeck. 


Tolstoy, 


Ernest 


France A new and unusual type of 
literary award will be made in Paris 
next April. It is Le Prix Litteraire des 
Bouguinistes and is being offered by 


book selle rs, 


stalls along the Seine are a familiar 


the second-hand whose 

all who visit the beautiful 
French capital. Its avowed purpose is 
“to attract the attention of readers in 


general--and idlers on the quays of 
the Seine in particular--to a worthy 


book which has 


of literary critics and book selection 


escaped the vigilance 
committees” and has finally wound up 
on a second-hand stall--in all preba- 
bility just before being disposed of as 
bulk paper to some pulping mill. The 
only two conditions are that the literary 
production must have been published 
in French and that it must not have 
received any other awards. The award 


will thereafter be an annual one. 








SILVER LININGS 





Daring dairymen \iaye undertaken 
creation of a European cheese pool 
to define and distribute their prod 
ucts cooperatively. Despite a rivalry 
even stronger than some of their 
spec ialties, cheese-makers of France 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Holland 
and Belgium have joined up in Pari 

and have sent bids to their colleagu: 


in Italy and Switzerland. 


The Isabelta Cross \as been awarded 
84-year-old Mrs. Alice Bache Gould 
in Madrid, for determining the facts 
about Christopher Columbu hi 
of discovery Her 


research established that his crew 


lori voyage 


consisted of 89 men-—-not 60 nor 71 
nor 108, as earlier scholars had said 
Mrs. Gould also demolished the libel 
that they were all a band of former 
galley slaves. Only four hands on 
the “Santa Maria” had police record 

which makes the discovery of 
America a far more reputable enter 


prise than hitherto purported 


* 


Japanese never jest about the 


mother-in-law—a sacrosanct ire 


in Nippon. But her privileged po 

tion is often abused, and many of 
the 82.588 divorces granted in Japan 
in 1951 were attributed to in-law 
interference, So, to eflect a modu 
vivendi, a club called Shinto Kai 
(Brilliant Heart) has been organ 
recruited tro 


ized, its members 


both camps. The solemn pledge i 
to keep smiling even when 

“enemy” grossly provokes one, and 
so encouraging are the results that 
new branches of Shinto Kai are 


opening all over the archipela 


x * * 


Beards bring profits now to th 
citizens of Frederikslund who 


} 
heir annual 


long chin ornaments for t 
Viking festival, when they parade 
through the streets in ancestral D 

ish costumes. Formerly these whisk 
ers were removed and discarded after 
the ceremony, but a Dutch electric 
razor company is offering a vod 
price for the complete crop for use 
in laboratory tests, so the Frederiks 


lunders are shaving and saving 





GERMANY’S STRUGGLE 


(Continued from page 35) 


neonazi party of ex-Maj.-Gen. 
ther. They wore shoulder patches 
with the word Reichsjugend and in 
signia denoting the “angle of the 
Wolf,” 
legends: 


he office a few minutes later was 


stemming from old German 


\ German lady who came up 


igitated. “I recognized one of the 


she said. “Can you 


imagine 
was a Fuehrerin |leader| in the 
Bund Deutscher Madchen in Bad Godes- 
berg before the end of the war! 


I mention this aneedote because, in 


gathering together some of the positive 
aspects of democratic development in 
Western Germany, it is possible to give 


the impression of eestasy, and this 


writer does not wish to appear ecstatic 
about the situation here. But I 
have found among the youth of West 
ern Germany a remarkable awarenes 
of the world about them at the same 
time that I have found a natural hesi 


tancy to engage in organized youth 
Reichs 


German 


movements Phis parade of 


jugend does not exemplify 
youth Most of the young men and 
women are interested first and fore 
most in themselves, in earning a living. 
in helping to support their families 
in getting an education, in carving a 
personal future. Those who remember 
the Hitler Jugend appear grateful that 
hey are free of the tremendous burden 
that was placed upon them, They have 
returned from the state to their families. 

How is this different from most 
young men and women anywhere else 
in the world?” asked a thoughtful Ger 
man, “They are thinking of their self 
respect as individuals and not of con 
tributing to a national glory.” 

This attitude of being wrapped up 
n themselves has given German youth 
the reputation of being apathetic. Often 
the allegation is true. At the same time 
we must remember that the Germans 
and particularly German youth, have 
been studied and psychoanalyzed by 


virtually every visitor and some ob 
servers who have not bothered to visit 
the country since the war and even 
to an extent that prob 


What is a 


ignored as normal in other 


hemselves 


ibly is unprecedented 
cepted or 
people is carefully and scientifically 
exposed to microscopic investigation it 
an effort to evaluate the Germans’ fu 
ture conduct. Many a mountain has 
been made out of a molehill in postwar 
Germany because in prewar Germany 


molehills were made of mountains. 


I have talked to young men and 
women everywhere in Germany. | have 
met them at students’ gatherings. I have 
lectured to them at their universities. 
I have been subjected to their questions 
it round-table sessions in their rather 
numerous youth hostels. I haven't found 
them to be much different from young 
sters | have known elsewhere. Certain- 
ly many of the things they have said 
to me or done while I was watching 
reminded me of myself and my own 
schoolmates when I was a high school 
hoy in New York City. If there is 
invthing that might set them apart, it 
is this: they certainly do believe in a 
European union. They certainly do want 

put an end to war. They certainly 
lo like the wonderful things they hear 
ind read about life in the Western 
lemocracies, And they certainly do not 
approve of the world they inherited 

elders 

And may I add this: they certainly 
do teel themselves to be Germans just 
American lad feels himself an 
English lad an 


Englishman. And with that, they have 


is any 


\merican and every 


the makings of great Europeans 


ow, | have not wanted to sound 
N ecstatic. And yet, | know | have 
Let me conclude this piece by saying 
that there are many considerations in 
German life that | have not mentioned 
Some are favorable and I see no point 
cynics will 
Other 


in overdoing this, Some 
sav | already have overdone it 
unfavorable signs have been left out 
because they are unfavorable and that 
was not the theme of this essay. I was 
once sharply attacked in the German 
press and radio for saying that a cor 
respondent would be remiss in his 
duties if, in covering a house notorious 
for murder, he did not pay particular 
attention to those within it who looked 
like murderers, I still stand by that 
It is only natural for the world to be 
alert to the unsavory developments in 


Germany 


At the same time, however, and 
particularly because non-Germans often 
find the Germans an unlikable, an un- 
sympathetic people, I believe it is only 
air to report that there are many demo 
cratic and bright aspects that have 
developed in Western Germany since 
the war. The people of the Western 
democracies should be aware of these 
as well as the bad, as the necessity of 
welcoming the Federal Republic into 
the family of nations is so strongly 
argued these days.-UNW 





The Econemic State of the World 


Yuccessive and ever higher plateaus 
SS oi inflation in the United States 
have become the inevitable products of 
the prevailing economic philosophy of 


Inflation is invading — the 


por ketbook at a 


irresistible 


the US 
American public's 
| 


creeping but apparently 
pac > 
This philosophy is a long-term, 


largely political phenomenon which 
tends to be obscured by more visible 
causes of inflation. For example, the 
present wage-price round w 1 produce 


an inflationary spiral of shori duration, 
but it is only an 
which is not rooted in the basic torce 
making our nflation an = inescapab 
tide, 

Controls, of course could have 
topped the race before began rut 
they have never amounted to more 


than a stabilizer in the inflationary 


iscent, and Congress has dealt them 
1 death blow ir creating a weakened 
Wage Stabilization Board Jacking the 
power to suggest compromise solution 
in industrial disputes. Even had_ the 
idministration retained its power to 
keep wages and prices down it is 
doubtful whether it would have done so 
Mobilization chiefs have been success 
ful in demanding that production con 
tinue without the drag of disgruntled 
ind striking workers. Their attitude has 


been to ignore the inflation 


orpe foes 


ind the idministration has backed 


them up by allowing wage demands to 
go full speed ahead 


Who weeps over this however weeps 


crocodile tears. For on a broader front 


Washington has guaranteed an _ infla 


tionary trend that no imount of 


controls could possibly contain, The 
government s fiscal policy-—the amount 
it spends and the amount it taxes 

ind the price supports it maintains, 
make a 


particularly in agriculture, 


weaker and weaker dollar inevitable. 

Nor is this faet subject to change. 
even with a change in administrations 
\ comparison of the platforms of the 


two major parties, and of the pro- 


nouncements of their spokesmen, re- 


veals this clearly. The Republicans— 


Trends and Current 
in Business and Finance 


with the Democrats gree to support 
farm prices “to extent ot 
There i 
to be raised 
mount ol money in 
eral expenditures would 


Federal 


" 
wellare programs are me 


continue apace 


down, nor is credit to 
In view of these facts 


clauses in the Republican 


platiorm 
relating directly to inflation take 
pious flummery 

a federal reserve syste 

nonev and 


“exercise its functions in 


system without pressure 
purposes trom the 


White House 


onceived but meaningles- 


lated measure. The second is equal 


' would “restore a domes 


lic economy of such stability a 
wilt permit the realization of our aim 
of a dollar on a fully cénvertible gold 

If this has any significance at 
sa promise that the Republican 


e the immense powet ot 
government is listed above to bring 
supply and demand into reasonable re 
lation to ea h other Yet 
pronouncements on this 
idd up to exactly zero 

Both major political 


are going by. the 
idage that nobody 
Which make 

lains. As long as we 
chasing 


higher prices 


wages the piece will continue All 
steps against inflation are ip 
leflationary, and any governmer 


takes a deflationary step 


present mood commits politic 


x x x 


FAR-REACHING plan to stabilize 
] the chaotic course of international 
trade in raw materials has collapsed 


Introduced by industrial countries in 


the last session of the UN's Economic 
and Social Council, it proposed a giant 


raw materials “nool” which would ab 


sorb surplus production at a regulated 


price in times of slack demand and 


feed it to industrial countries, again at 
1 regulated price, when demand ex 
eeded supply 

The scheme was defeated by raw 
mainly 
who disliked the 


their exports would be reg 


iaterial producing countries 


indeveloped nations 


to price while theit imports 
machines and manufactured 

goods would not 
Thus ended t test in a series of 
ited efforts to cure a 
i | ntal dis ‘ } intern | 
fundamental ea in the internationa 


body Alone of international 


economy 


commodt naterials suffer tet 


rible uctuat n price During the 
past few year for instance, Many im 
portant commodities including cocoa 
copper, copra, cotton, jute, lead, rub 
ber, tin, wool, and zine, have experi 


need a f over one third 


price drop 
ind a price rise of over one half. For 
some commodities the variations have 


been much greater 


What this dees to producing coun 
tries, and illy to those which 
lepend chiefly 1 one or a few primary 
products for export, is horrible to be 
hold. From one vear to the next they 

tely starve or climb on the sky 
f inflation 
fare little better 


of violent changes in the 


trial countric 


iw materials and foodstuffs 
inancial stability becomes a 
trade also suffers. Ab- 
prices can exhaust the 
ge holdings of industrial 
balance-of-pay- 

seriously strained 
soared out of 


Finally " 


drop in price causes an equal 


material price 


1950 and 195] 
he income ot producing coun 
ind greatly reduces their demand 
exports of industrial countries 
leading to unemployment n the x 

industries of the latter 
ill these 


the fact that primary commodities 


disquieting efleets 


not obev the law of supply and de 
ind. Their nature is such that pro- 


duction cannot be rapidly 
there is an increase in demand. 


expanded 


when 
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What does expand is the price. By the 
same token, when demand falls off, 
production keeps right on going. Re- 
sult: a plummeting price. Demand, too, 
is a contrary animal. Instead of in- 
creasing sharply when raw-material 
prices decline, it goes up but slight! 

International action is capable of 
curing this economic abnormality. In 


the prewar period such action was 
simple and effective, if unsatisfactory 
to consuming countries. Producers 
merely got together, fixed the amount 
of production and the price, and _pre- 
sented consumers with a fait accompli. 
The postwar, United Nations concept, 
which dictates that producers and con- 
sumers of raw materials shall agree on 
arrangements for their production and 
sale, have made the process potentially 
more satisfactory but infinitely hardes 
of achievement. 

The most common type of agreement 
under the UN concept is a long-term 
one regulating prices and quantities of 
the raw material in question: for each 
importing country there is a specified 
quantity of the material which it may 
be required to purchase at a minimum 
price, or which exporting countries 
may be required to sell to it at a maxi 
mum price. Similarly, for each export 
ing country there is a specified quantity 
of the material which it may be re- 
quired to sell at the maximum price, o1 
which importing countries may be re- 
quired to buy from it at the minimum 
price. 
effects of such a 


scheme are obvious: exporting coun- 


The stabilizing 


tries are assured of markets at a 


specified minimum price, while im- 
porting countries are assured of sup- 
plies at a specified maximum price. 
Not so obvious, however, is how to get 
the dozens of importing countries to 
agree among themselves and with the 
many exporting countries on what the 
prices and quantities shall be and how 
they shall be varied from year to year. 
“It is customary to say that it takes 
two to make a deal,” commented one 
expert on this problem. “For an inter- 
national commodity agreement it takes 
many governments, and behind them 
many interested groups, to make a 
deal!” 

Another major problem is financing 
such agreements. In times of a raw 
material shortage, governments of ex- 
porting countries must make up the 
difference to their individual producers 
between the high market price of the 
lowe 


material, and the maximum 
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price which importers are guaranteed 
for a certain quantity. Or the individ- 
ual producers themselves must take the 
loss. In times of surplus, the same 
financial burden is placed on importing 
governments or individual importers in 
regard to the agreed purchase at the 
agreed minimum price—the price in 
this case being higher than the normal 
market price. 

In many cases, governments hesitate 
to conclude: commodity agreements be- 
cause their financial resources are not 
equal to these possible strains, and be- 
cause for political reasons they will not 
ask their individual exporters or con- 
sumers to bear them. 

Despite many postwar efforts to 
stabilize the price and supply of com- 
only one has really 
And this has worked 


largely because one of the largest pro- 


modities, therefore, 


succeeded: wheat 


ducers, the US, has been able to reim- 
burse its farmers to the tune of $600 
million in the nearly three years of the 


agreement. 


7 iTH the defeat of the latest scheme 
W for an international “pool” to buy 
up primary commodities in periods of 
surplus and sell it during periods of 
shortage, the struggle to effect some 
sort of stability in this trade seems to 
have reached an impasse. Yet, at this 
very moment, a new and compelling 
need to root out the cancer of instability 
has arisen. Historic forces are at work 
increasing the world’s need for raw 
materials at a staggering rate. The 
pace of industrial expansion in the 
United States alone, according to con- 
servative estimates, will increase its use 
of materials by 50 to 60 per cent in the 
next quarter century; it will be even 
greater in the rest of the free world. 
lo avert economic chaos, therefore, it is 
absolutely essential that an enormous 
expansion take place in raw-material 
production. 

But it won't, if the present instability 
in raw-material trade continues. Even 
with this tremendous over-all demand, 
fluctuations will occur—causing tem- 
porary but vital losses of production, 
Far more important, these fluctuations 
will discourage investors, and without 
large-scale and continuous investment 
in raw-material production the needed 
increase in capacity will simply not be 
built. Under these circumstances, the 
consistent failure of international co- 
operation to achieve stability looms as 


a major catastrophe for them all. 





MICROSCOOPS 





An Ocean Is Dropped—The Nation- 
al Geographic Society has decided 
to take the Antarctic Ocean off the 
map. According to the society, Ant- 
arctic waters have no boundaries 
proper, but are merely the area 
where the Atlantic, Indian, and Pa- 
cific oceans meet. In contrast, Amer- 
ican geographers say, the Arctic 
must be recognized as a sea in its 
own right because it forms a clear- 
ly delimited basin. 

Newlyweds Sue Roman Reds—Dur- 
ing the recent elections, the Italian 
Communist party plastered the walls 
of the capital with “unity” posters 
showing a photomontage of a happy 
young couple on their wedding day. 
Now Signor and Signora Canovai, 
the radiant benedict and bride, have 
sued the party for 3 million lira 
damages. The picture, they say, 


caused them great harm among 
their friends and business associates 
who knew Signor Canovai as a con 
servative executive and thought he 
was playing a double game. 

Gee eee 
Three to Make a Family—The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who has six 
sons, recently urged members of the 
British Mothers’ Union to have more 
children. His argument: “A family 
must have at least three children 
to be of public use. The single child 
makes all decisions alone. Two chil- 
dren, when they quarrel, are evenly 
split. But jf there are three children, 
they can vote and arrive at major- 
ity decision. After all, the family is 
supposed to be the basic unit of 
democracy. 
inane 
Road Test Results in Upset—A com- 
mission of Stockholm police officers 
and physicians formed to study the 
effect of alcohol on car drivers is 
pondering some unexpected find- 
ings. Seventeen drivers were given 
strong alcoholic drinks, eight got a 
glass of fruit juice, and ten others 
drank beer or wine. Then they were 
all dispatched on a road test over 
difficult 


drivers won in all 


particularly terrain. The 
“alk ohelized” 
categories; the fruit-juice men made 


the worst mistakes. 

















Bookkeepers... 
Bakers... 
and Busy 
Dressmakers... 


ricans Are holling Up Their Steeves! 


YES, ALL KINDS OF PEOPLE 
ARE GIVING BLOOD $O THAT 
OUR WOUNDED MAY LIVE! 


@ Today, the blood ofa 
Boston bookkeeper may be 
flowing through the veins of 
a wounded kid from a Kansas 
farm ... the blood of a pretty 
Southern housewife may have 
saved the life of a grizzled 
leatherneck. For, blood is 
blood, a God-given miracle 
for which there is no substi- 
tute . . . and when a man’s 
life hangs in the balance and 
blood is needed, there is 
nothing else to take its place! 

Right now the need for 
blood is urgent. In hospitals 
—at home and overseas— 


many men require four and 
six transfusions during deli- 
cate operations. And the 
blood must be there—when 
it’s needed. So give the most 
precious gift of all—your 
blood! 

Be assured that giving 
blood is neither difficult nor 
distressing. And what a thrill 
there is in knowing that 
you’ve performed a really 
unselfish act! So call your 
local American Red Cross 
today and make an appoint- 
ment. And tell your friends 
and neighbors about your ex- 
perience. Let them share the 
wonderful feeling Americans 
get when they roll up their 
sleeves—and give blood. 








“But= 


WHAT HAPPENED 
TO THAT PINT OF 
BLOOD YOU WERE 


GOING TO GIVE? 


























Vote as you Please 


ot VOTE! 

















Look at those six words again! There aren’t 
many places in the world where you see them 
and fewer still where citizens really 


in print... 
proudiy—keep it that way! 


can! Let’s gladly 

This November 4th you’ve got a special, 
personal reason to vote. A new, all-time high 
record vote is sure to decide this tremendously 
important and exciting election and you won’t 
want to be left out. 

Remember—‘‘A vote that isn’t cast is like 
taking a third strike with the bat over your shoulder 
- « - you didn’t even swing for your country.” 
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And don’t just stand there at the plate howling 
about how you want things run. 

Put yourself on record where it counts—on 
that ballot, behind that curtain—the U. S.- 
style curtain that means freedom for every- 
one to speak out frankly, equally—the flimsy 
muslin that will last ages longer than any 
iron barrier against free thought 
and action. 

Lucky, lucky you! All you have 
to do is register—then vote as 
you please, 





